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ABSTRACT 

A study investigated those transitional patterns that 
account for substantial numbers of young people moving from secondary 
education to employment.' Data came from the National Longitudinal 
Study of the High School Class of 1972; and the National Longitudinal 
Survey of Labor Market Experience, Youth Cohort, including high 
school transcripts of a subsample. Large numbers of students began 
postsecondary education but did not earn degrees. Often the 
interruption was followed by going to work. The availability of 
nearby community colleges led to higher attendance. Socioeconomic 
status, gender, and race were related to choice of pathway. Choices 
were also influenced by significant others, particularly parents and 
close friends. Few students cited high school teachers and counselors 
as important influences. The choice of postsecondary education as a 
pathway was related to the high school experience; the higher the 
hiph school achievement, the higher the educational level the student 
generally completed. Outcomes of the nonpostsecondary path were 
predominantly lower-skilled craft and service jobs. For vocational 
students, postsecondary work tended to lead to professional/technical 
and craft occupations. On-the-job training was the predominant kind 
of postsecondary education. Post-high school training, incomplete 
pathways, and transitional decisionmaking were recommended for policy 
attention. (VLB) 
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FOREWORD 



The variety of ways by which young people make the transi- 
tion from secondary education to employment as a major activity 
is an important topic because the routes followed may not be "of 
equal • bene f i t . Furthermore^ there has been little previous work 
that identifies and describes just what patterns of transition 
are commonly followed. The purpose of this study was to find 
those patterns that account for substantial numbers of young peo- 
ple in the transition process. It also examined demog r aph i c and 
other characteristics to find those that were associated with the 
selection of or assignment to different routes. Initial consid- 
eration is given to some of the consequences of altert *'ive pat- • 
terns^ although major study on this issue is planned fjr future 
work based upon the identified patterns. This study was intended 
for other researchers as well as the planned work. It is antici- 
pated that they will use it to identify empirical patterns of 
transition as elements in the antecedents of subsequent career 
activity. Although the findings at this stage of the research 
are preliminary^ some consideration by policymakers is also 
warranted . 

The data used in the study came from two sources. The 
National Longitudinal Study of the High School Class of 1972, 
funded by the National Center for Education Statistics, was the 
major source. The combined data from the National Longitudinal 
Survey of Labor Market Experience, Youth Cohort, and the high 
school transcripts of a subsample of this survey were also used. 

The National Center for Research in Vocational Education 
extends its appreciation to the U.S. Department of Education, 
office of Vocational and Adult Education, which funded the Na- 
tional Center's analyses of these data, and the effort to collect 
th? transcripts. The continuing study planned on this issue is 
made possible through this source. 

This project was conducted in the Evaluation and Policy 
Division of the National Center under the direction of N. L. 
McCaslin, Associate Director. Many people made significant 
contributions in the course of its completion. We wish to thank 
project staff Paul R. Campbell, Project Director, and John 
i'VirdnerK Patricia Seitz, and Paul Winterstein for their work in 
conducting the study and preparing the report. 

r.uther Otto of the Boystown Center for the Study of Youth 
Devel(^pment provided a helpful critique, as did Larry Hotchkiss 
and Juliet Miller of the National Center. Fiernice DeHart, with 
painstaking and thoughtful work produced the typed manuscript. 
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the extensive tables, and incorporated the many revisions. 
Editing was ably provided by Michael Wonacott. 



Robert R. Taylor 
Execut ive Director 
National Center for Research 
in Vocational Education 
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This study .was undertaken and this report was prepared as a 
preliminary and empirical i den t i I i ca t i on of tho various ways t ha t- 
l)Ooi)le accf^mpl ish thf^ transition through education to work. It 
is intended for researchers in education, economics, sociology, 
and other disciplines, as a piecc-^ of groundwork that will assist 
them in capturing a larger part of: the potentially relevant ele- 
ments that define the transition process. 

A transition pathway is a concept of the progression begin- 
ning vnth (}ntry into high school an(i continuing until work is 
established as the major activity. These pathways involve peri- 
odic choice and can be seen as procee^ding in stages. The first 
stage begins with the selection among high school curricula, a 
time at which many students make long-range decisions. The next 
begins for most at (jraduation with the decision to go on to post- 
secondary education, and ends with a full-time job. For many, 
the pathway is not straight, but dotted with delays, interrup- 
tions, failure to c.omplete, and new decisions. 

The progress into the labor market involves some of the most 
meaningful choices individuals make, ^choices that. are likely to 
have implications tor the rest of their lives. Their, routes are 
diverse — partly chosen, partly imposed from outside. Identifying 
and tiescribing both the common pathways and those who tend to 
follow them were the purpose of this study. 

While more remains to be done on the subject of the impact 
ot <*ach pathway, three kinds of impact were addressed. How suc- 
cessful were those who followed each pathway in gaining creden- 
tials? Into what occupations did each pathway lead? 'What are 
the sorting effects? Of great importance for policy considera- 
tions is the first of these; large numbers of youth begin 
pos tsecondary educa t ion bu t do. not get degrees. Often the inter- 
ruption is followed by going to work, although whether the young 
person leaves schooJ for financial or academic reasons is not 
clear. It is clear, h(Dwever, that^v interrupting education exclu- 
sively to have a family is no longer a frequent pattern; for 
women and men alike, patterns of interruption are similar. 

Numerous factors se^}m to influence choice- of pathways. One 
L.s (jp[^( )r tun i ty ; the availability of nearby community colleges 
ic-ads to higher attendance. .In considering opportunity, problems 
of et'iuity cannot be ignored. The socioeconomic status (StS) of 
the student's family is related to choice of 'pathway; most high 
SKS studer^ts at least begin pos tseconda ry school; those from low 
SKS families are rniich less likely to do so. Students from high 
SF;S backgrounds are more likely to attend four-year colleges or 
universities; those from middle S[-;s backgrounds are more likely 
to attend community colleges or vocational schools. Roth gender 
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and race seem to play distinct rolos although the relationship of 
pathway to race is attributable primarily to the relationship 
between race and tamily SlilS . Women are still less likely to 
obtain at least some pos tsecondary education than men. Blacks 
and Hispanics of either gender are much less likely to follow 
pathways toward four-year degrees. 

Choices are also influenced by significant others^ in par- 
ticular parents and close friends. Relatives outside the family 
and other adults are also influential. However--a finding that 
has significance for pol icymakers--relat ively few students cite 
their high school teachers, and even fewer their counselors, as, 
important influences. 

The choice of postsecondary education as a pathway is 
related to the high school experience; the higher the high school 
achievement, the higher the educational level the student will 
prabably complete. Curriculum is reflected in the pathway. 
Vocational students who continue their education are most likely 
to attend postsecondary vocational schools. 

Where pathways lead is obviously an important question, and 
one to which this study has only partial answers, since the 
database contains information only for the early career. The 
available information confirms some common expectations. For 
instance, for vocational students, postsecondary work tends to 
lead to prof essional /technical and craft occupations. Also con- 
firmed here is the belief that students who stop their education 
..ifter high school are likely to work in less skilled craft and 
service jobs. 

While educational pathways vary widely, kinds of postsecond- 
ary t.raining are nominated by one form. On-the-job training- is 
five times more common than any other form of training. Unfortu- 
nately, it is reported by only 12 percent of the population, and 
less often by those who had no postsecondary schooling, and -who 
may be the ones who need it most. 

These findings are based on a definition of pathways in 
terms of fr^ur concepts that seemed to cover the important dimen- 
sions of the pathways of transition: delay, interruptions, 
deqree, and sequence. Delay in entering a postsecondary school 
was found to be significant: three-fourths of those who ever 
attended postsecondary institutions did so without delay. For 
them, interruption whs rather frequent--a finding with signifi- 
cance, since students with even one interruption were unlikely to 
earn a degree' when they returned. Sequence, the choice of post- 
secondary school or schools, could also have significance for the 
outcome. When sequenct^ re:»rlects a lack of clear goals, or the 
presence of obstacles, the student is less likely to earn a 
decree. ^ 
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Fewor than half of those who begin a pathway toward a degree' 
complete it. This may be a significant problem on two counts. 
First, credentials are often important in obtaining work. Sec- 
ond, leaving this pathway may well represent defeat for the young 
person, with possible consequences both in human terms and in the 
future career. 



Recommenda t ions 

Although this work is preliminary, some findings emerge that 
suggest the directions in which policy might move. These direc- 
tions are called to the attention of policymakers. Policy's role 
in the issues of choice that surround the pathways of transition 
muRt be governed by the social commitment to maximum freedom of 
chpice, and choice is a central issue in the question of pathways 
of transition. In a time when educational resources are increas- 
ingly scarce, 'policy must address itself to the question of how 
to help young adults make effective, meaningful choices. Some 
suggestions are given below, 
\ 

o At all levels of government, new policies are needed 
^ to help that one-fifth of all young working adults 
who receive little or no education or training after 
high school . This is particularly important because 
these individuals report that they have the least 
sense of control over their own lives, and that they 
hold the least stable and least rev;arding kinds of 
jobs. Through expansion of their skills, and an im- 
proved sense of efficacy,- these individuals can make 
an. increased contribution to society 'as a whole. 

o Policy shobid consider ways to reduce the incidence 
of false starts and incomplete degrees^ While the 
consequences^ of dropping out before completibn are 
not yet. fully determined, there -is 'evidence that 
credentials are significant in gaining jobs and in 
^ advancing in a'career, and that inability to remain 

on an -. educational pathway can have- consequences for 
sel f -esteem as well . , 

o New . policies are needed to increase the role of t he 
high school counseling .system in students' choice^f 
pa t hways o Few stuftdents repbrt being influenced ,by 
^ cou nse lors ; idea 1 ly , the counsel i ng sys tern can he Ip . 
students both. in gaining i n forma t ion ^ about their 
choices and in using that information well to make* 
pa t hway dec i s ions . 
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o Appropriate methods of influencing student, choice 

should be considered in light of this research . In- 
sofar as parents are an important influence^ informa- 
tion can be directed at them; since peer groups are 
also significant, strategies might be developed to 
influence peer leaders. 

o Policy, in particular^ federal policy, should encour - 
age further research into the vital questions sur - 
rounding the pathways of . trans i t ion . We do not know . 
why many young people delay decisions in apparently 
personally^ expensive ways , fail to complete courses 
started, or do not use counseling resources. We also 
do not know the outcomes of most transition pathways. 

o Policy should attack the problems of inequity from a 
variety of perspectives . As far as transition path- 
ways are concerned, inequalities are still associated 
with gender, race, ethnic origin, and socioeconomic 
status. 
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Ci-iAPTER 1 



THE STUDY CONTEXT 



Pathways of Transition 

In a society that has a tradition of and commitment to maxi- 
mum freedom of choice, the role of policymaking becomes one of 
encouraging individuals to choose a course of action that will 
lead efficiently to a desired goal or outcome . The transition 
through school to work is a process in which each individual 
faces many choices. Especially when educational resources are 
becoming increasingly scarce, finding and encouraging more effi- 
cient ways of making an effective transition become a matter of 
concern for policymakers. However, the concern for efficiency 
must be balanced against a concern for protecting freedom of 
choice, a concern for providing meaningful and informed choices 
to those who have lacked them in the past, and a concern for 
balancing individual needs with societal needs. 



Policymakers need to be aware of the influences that impinge 
upon the choices required at the many points of the transition 
pathway. Otherwise, policies may create unintended negative con- 
sequences or fail to influence adequately the choices necessary 
• to move through an efficient pathway. Furthermore, policymakers 
should be aware of the actual consequences of alternative path- 
ways so that the appropriate, effective, and efficient pathways 
may be encouraged* 

The objective of this study is to add information ' :^ the 
base of available knowledge that reflects these concerns. It was 
undertaken to provide researchers with a working typology of dy- 
namic patterns that people follow during the transition, and as a 
preliminary step leading to a more detailed analysis of national 
longitudinal data. Such analysis will be the next phase in the 
authors' continuing study of the labor market effects of voca- 
tional ^.education. Although the ultimate objective is to provide 
information for policymakers, the results of this first phase of 
the study are partial, and tentative. 



The Natu re of Transitio n 

The concept of pathways of transition through education to 
work may be compared to a network of trails in a park. There are 
a variety of ways to get from one side of the park to the other; 
there are inany forks and branches; some paths are more difficult, 
even dangerous, than others; some require a greater investment of 
time, without necessarily providing a greater return of enjoy- 
ment. There are also human factors in selecting the alternate 
pathways. Some may wish to wander for awhile, with destination 
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secondary; others may have a certain destination — a unique park 
feature — in mind. Some may hurry to get through to the opposite 
side; others may be purposeful but unhurried. Some may only 
think they know the way, the outcome of their choice; others may 
be genuinely informed, Finally, some — reckless or independent — 
may try to make their own paths. 

The pathways people -follow through school to work are like- 
wise diverse. They are imposed in part by the structure of the 
society — ^^the available institutions, the traditions, the stereo- 
types. They are chosen in part as a result of the inclination, 
the information (or lack of it), the purpose fulness (or lack of 
it), of the individual. The time spent, the choices and changes, 
and the consequences--al 1 vary. 

The pathways of transition are characterized by four major 
areas of consideration. These are the processes of education, 
the entry portal jobs, the choices among the processes and jobs, 
and the factors that influence those choices. The process of 
education varies through the high school years in the curriculum 
followed, in the quality of the program, and in the investment of 
the individual in the educational activity. It varies even more 
in the pos tsecondary years — by program, by type of institution, 
by whether a credential is earned, and by length of time 
involved. These variations lead eventually, and sometimes 
repetitively, to entry portal jobs. 

One way to characterize the educational processes within the 
transition pathways is by their relative continuity or disconti- 
nuity. Some writers have argued that interruptions do not inter- 
fere with program completion up to the point of an entry portal 
job (e.g., Robertshaw and Wolfle 1980), The reduced likelihood 
of completing a four-year degree reported by Breneman and Nelson 
(1981) for those enrolling in two-year colleges suggests, how- 
ever, a possible negative effect of interruptions or changes of. 
institution. This characteristic should be considered if one 
attempts to understand the nature of transitions. 

The alternatives among educational processes, and ultimately 
jobs, involving a choice. Choice depends upon available options, 
and upon personal preferences, individual circumstances, and com- 
munity context. There are at least two schools of thought re- 
garding the way choices are made. Those who follow the premises 
of human capital theory assume that humans are rational beings 
who will make the choices that maximize their economic well-being 
(e,g,, Dresch and Waldenberg 1978, Olsen, White, and Shefrin 
1979). Other writers, operating from a counseling perspective, 
describe choice making as an nonrational behavior (e.g,, 
Krumboltz 1983), From either point of view the conditions 
present at the time of choice and prior to the choice will have 
potential impact on the choice. From the rational point of view 
current choice also depends upon those condi t ions anticipated in 
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the future. Thus^ these present and prior conditions must be 
taken into account in explaining which pathways are followed. In 
sum, then, a transition pathway is a progression of events begin- 
ning with the choice of a curriculum in high school and following 
it with or without further changes up to the time of graduation. 
At this point the pathway continues through another choice — work, 
pos tsecondary education of one of the many alternatives, or some 
form of delayed decision. It continues on from this point, with 
many potentials for change, usually until work becomes the estab- 
lished major activity. 

The general model used for this study is shown in figure 1. 
Tt emphasizes the transition that occurs through high school and 
pos tsecondary education. (The^next phase of the study will 
direct its attention primarily to the labor market and nonlabor 
market effects of the transition patterns.) Examples of the 
transition patterns are shown in figure 2. 



Research Strategy 

The current phase of this research followed six steps. 
P'irst, to explicate the model just outlined we identified eight 
conceptual elements that would describe the transition patterns. 
Second, we consulted the literature that bore on the issue of 
transition from high school to career employment. We found that, 
although various segments of the pathways had been considered 
separately before, there existed no integrated analysis of who 
followed specific entire pathways and with what outcomes. Third, 
we examined empirically the degrt^e of overlap and differentiation 
among the pathway elements, seeking the most parsimonious combi- 
nation of elements that retained the distinctions our research 
and literature review led us to expect would be important for 
later assessment of outcomes. Fourth, we consulted the' lit- 
erature on the determinants of choices among segments of the 
pathways. This review of- four principal theoretical viewpoints 
concerning pos tsecondary educational choices provided us with a 
list of variables that would help both to identify who followed 
which pathways and to suggest tentative explanations for their 
choices. Fifth, we took an initial look at the relationship 
between pathway frequency and those variables that we anticipated 
would be related to pathway choice. Sixth and finally, to gain 
insight into how useful our specifications of patterns would be 
in subsequent research, we considered three outcome indicators 
and their relationship to pathway followed. The empirical work 
performed within the fifth and sixth steps was exploratory rather 
than exhaustive. Our goal was to lay the groundwork for the next 
phase of the research by covering lightly a broad range of possi- 
ble influences on pathway choice rather than by examining a few 
influences intensively. Thus, that empirical work was less rig- 
orous than would be normally applied to test a small number of 
sharply defined hypotheses. 
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Figure 1. Examples of transition path alternatives and elements 
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* Path 1-d-LM (Concentrator-technical school-labor market) 

Path 3-e-LM-d-LM (Concentrator/expl orer-mi 1 i tary-1 abor markets-technical school-labor marke 
Path 6-LM-.a-LM (Academic-labor market-4-year col 1 ege/U-1 abor market) 

* Path 6-a-LM ( Academi c-4-year col 1 ege/U-1 abor market) 

* Path 5-LM (General -1 abor market) 



*Known to be frequent paths from previous research 

Figure 2. Examples of pathways 
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Conceptual elements that had potential for differentiating 
patterns of transition were first selected and operationally 
defined. Eight elements--delay , interruption, sequence, degree, 
years, intensity, changes of school, and postdegree enrollment — 
were identified. They are presente>l tu^xt; with a bi ie^r >U^svM ir* 
tion of th'eir operating definitions. 

The normal pattern for continuous schooling would have a 
student graduate from "high school in May or June and begin post- 
secondary education in the fall (by October in the Class of '72). 
Respondents whose first postsecondary education begins later than 
October 1972 experienced a delay . 

An interruption occurs if the student begins attending a 
postsecondary institution, spends the major part or all of the 
next year with no schooling, and then returns to some post- 
secondary institution (not necessarily the same institution, type 
of institution, or field of study). Although in most cases an 
interruption lasts for at least a year, the algorithm used will 
identify interruptions that could be as short as five months for 
students who follow nontraditional attendance patterns (such as 
attending summer session, not attending fall term, resuming edu- 
cation in the winter or spring term) . Only a very few students 
in this sample might have such abnormal plans that they would be 
classified here as having an interruption when they would have 
denied, it if asked directly. 

The concept of sequence reflects the order and variety of 
postsecondary attendance. Some students will attend the same 
type of institution for all of their postsecondary schooling. 
Others will attend a variety of institutions. For those students 
attending more than one type of institution, it seems possible to 
distinguish purposeful combinations and sequences of institutions 
from combinations and sequences, that lack direction or coherence. 
Four types of institutions are identified: vocational schools, 
two-year academic institutions, four-year colleges or universi- 
ties, and graduate or professional schools. Attendance at only 
one type "of institution is identified and distinguished from 
attendance at any other type of institution. Attendance at a 
two-year academic institution followed by attendance at a four- 
year college or university, or attendance at a vocational school 
followed by attendance at either a two-year academic institution 
or a four-year college or university is classified as pro- 
gression. Such progressions presumably represent a purposeful 
sequence of advancement for the respondent. -In contrast, attend- 
ance at a four-year college followed by a vocational school or a 
two-year academic institution appears less likely to be purpose- 
ful. Such a sequence is 'identi f ied here as a regression. Stu- 
dents who follow a regression sequence may have failed in the^ 
academic institution, or they may have learned to their benefit 
that academic postsecondary institutions are not helpful in 
meeting their goals. If that learning is occurring> then the 



regression sequence may be constructive for that indivi(3ual . 
From the- social point of view, however, a regression sequence is 
usually inefficient and could probably be avoided with better 
counseling and guidance during high school. Similarly lacking in 
clear purpose is, the L-i<.*(]ueuce labeled here aji "mixed," in which a 
person has attended at least two different t^pes of institutions, 
but in a pattern that fits neither the progression nor the re- 
gression, sequence. An example would be a student who starts at a 
university, leaves to attend a two-year academic institution, and 
then returns to the same or another university- Finally, some 
respondents attended more than one type of institution at a time, 
and others attended at least one institution whose type was not 
clearly identified- These respondents are classified as having 
an indeterminate sequence - 

Degree provides at least a broad measure of achievement. 
Three types of postsecondary degrees are identified for con- 
structing this concept: vocational, two-year academic, and 
bach el or ' s and advanced degrees - Respondents wi th a sing le 
degree are classified according to that degr^^- Four combina- 
tions of degrees are also recognized: vocational and bachelor's, 
two-year academic and bachelor's, vocational and two-year aca- 
demic, and other combinations - 

The concept of postdegree enrollment al lows identification 
of those respondents who reported being enrolled in a postsecond- 
ary institution at some time after they received their last 
degree- It could indicate any one of several kinds of activi- 
ties- The respondents could be pursuing a higher-level course of 
study for a higher degree or they may be taking some courses 
without expecting to earn another degree- This concept was used 
to differentiate among those who acquired four-year degrees - 

Research on Pathway Segments 

These elements that are involved in the pathways have been 
treated in a considerable body of literature, but we have been 
unable to find a study that examines the pathways as a unit, from, 
the time of the first curriculum choice to the point of entry 
into a relatively permanent career position- There are, however, 
identifiable segments into which the elements are combined, and 
about v/hich something is known - 

Secondary segments - The first segment of the pathway covers 
the high school "year s - The initial choice in this segment con- 
cerns the selection of high school curricul um - Many exogeneous 
variables may inf 1 uence this choice - They inc lude race, sex , 
parents' socioeconomic status, initial perception of the labor 
market, available options, and other environmental circumstances - 
These conditions and the personal interactions of the . individual 
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with them result in a choice among the academic, the general, and 
the vocational curricula. 

These terms are not, however, easily defined. A study by 
Campbell, Orth, and Seitz (1981) identified five kin)^ of par- 
ticipation in vocational curriculum, independent of th^ differing 
areas of specialization (e.g., agriculture, trade and rndustry) . 
The database for this study was the National Longitudinal Survey 
of Labor Market Exper ience--Youth Cohort (MLS Youth), supple- 
mented by the high school transcripts of those respondents who 
had graduated from high school prior to the initiation of the 
study. The study used concepts of intensity, continuity, prox- 
imity, diversity, and supportive diversity to characterize and 
distinguish among the patterns. 

Intensity was defined as the number, of credits earned within 
a vocational specialty . This definition represented varying 
op port unity to accumulate knowl edge and skills in the specialty 
area. Continuity was defined as the number of years a particular 
specialty was pursued. It was based upon the premise that con- 
tinuous exposure to and use of a body of knowledge or set of 
skills would result in, a greater degree of internalization than 
sporadic exposure or intense but episodic crash programs. Prox- 
imity was defined as the adjacency of the training to its use in 
paid employment. Programs of specialization studied in both 
years immediately prior to graduation were scored highest on this 
concept. Those studied in the last year but not the previous 
year were ranked next highest, and those studied up to but not 
' including the last year received a lower ranking. Diversity was 
defined as the number of different specialty areas a student sam- 
pled. This concept permitted differentiation among students who 
developed a specialty and students with similar credits accumu- 
lated who did not. The possibility of transferable skills was 
addressed by the concept of supportive diversity. Tliis concept 
was defined as credits earned in a specialty other than the major 
specialty but judged to be useful in the application of the >major 
specialty . 

Ba sed on the credits ( Carnegie credit units ) and the pattern 
of course taking ^hown in the transcripts, scores on each concept 
were assigned to each individual . A tentative set of patterns of 
participation in vocational education was hypothesized, and then 
tested through the application of cluster analysis techniques in 
a cross-validation procedure. With minor adjustments and refine- 
ments, a set of ideal profiles of scores was produced that iden- 
tified differentially five patterns of participation. 

The patterns were named Concentrators, Limited Concen- 
trators, Concentrator/K xplorers , Explorers, and Incidental/ 
Personals. As the names imply, these patterns reflect decreasing 
levels of involvement with the vocational curriculum in high 
school. The first three levels can be expected to produce 
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specific skills related to classes of jo'os in the specialty area 
pursued. They differ primarily on the intensity with which the 
specialty was followed and on whether it was followed until the 
end of the high school experience. The Explorers, on the other 
hand, did not develop specialties, but sampled widely across the 
available vocational courses. The Inc identa 1/ Per sonal group 
appeared to take one or two courses for reasons other than 
developing specialty-related job skills. 

In addition to these descriptions of vocational curriculum 
patterns, Campbell and Seitz completed some related analyses of 
academic or college preparatory courses. Approximately 20 per- 
cent of the NLS Youth high school graduates follow a pattern of 
study that could be designated academic. It includes four units 
of English, three units of math, two units of science, two units 
of social science, and sometimes two units of a foreign language. 
There is a modest overlap between the academic pattern and the 
vocational patterns. Six percent of the Concentrators also 
qualify as academic by these criteria, as do 1^ percent of the 
Limited Concentrators and 9 percent of the Concentrator/ 
Explorers. Among those with the lowest level of vocational con- 
centration, the Incidental/Personal group, 26 percent are aca- 
d'emic, and among those without any vocational credits 33 percent 
meet the criteria . . 

These two studies provide a fairly rigorous way of classify- 
ing the high school segment of the transition pathways into dif- 
fering elements with possibly differing outcomes. They also may 
lead into differing elements in the pos tsecondary segment of the 
pathways, thus reducing the total number of possible pathways 
that are actually used by young people in the overall period of 
transition. 

Pos tsecondary segments . Although some high school graduates 
move directly to entry portal jobs or to other segments of the 
labor market, a majority engage in some form of postsecondary 
education (Campbell, Gardner, and Seitz 1982). A transcript- 
based content-specific analysis of these patterns is not avail- 
able, however. The literature contains a number of studies that 
deal with movement through the postsecondary opt ion s. Usually 
they are concerned with choices among kinds of institutions and 
with the fundamental choice to attend or not to attend. Repre- 
sentative studies are those of Breneman and Nelson (1981), Hyde 
( 1982), and Wolfi et al . ( 1978). 

The report by Breneman and Nelson (1981) concerning the 
effectiveness of one particular set of pathways- -that which leads 
through community colleges — offers a good example of the need for 
a comprehensive and unified treatment of the various pathways. 
In an analysis of the National Tjongi t udinal Study of the High 
School Class of 1972 (Class of '72) data through the third 
follow-up (completed in 1977), Breneman and Nelson concluded that 
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attendance as a' freshman at a community college, as compared to 
attendance as ,a freshman at a university or four-year college, is 
associated with an 11 percent lower prol-pabi lity of attaining a 
bachelor's degree, even when the analysis is restricted to re- 
spondents Who aspired to at least a bachelor's degree. They also 
found that compared to university or college attendance, com- 
munity college attendance is associated with lower occupational 
status among res pondents who are employed f ul 1-t ime . They in fer 
from the lower current occupational status that future earnings 
also will be lower," even though current, earnings are not.. These 
and other results have led to considerable discussion of the 
appropriate role for community colleges to play in the education 
and training process. / 

Wha€ has been lost in. the controversy over these findings is 
an awareness of the limitations of the study, some of which 
Breneman and Nelson acknowledge at the beginning of their discus- 
sion of these results. They acknowledge that their results may 
be generalizable only to a limited number of students. In part 
this limited applicability o± results stems from the use of data^ 
Only through the third foil up. The identification of respon- 
dents as part icipfeints in ccmmunity colleges, university/ four-year 
colleges, or no college at all is based not on the full pathway 
that respondents follow through postsecondary educa.tion but only 
on their enrollment, in October 1972- Later enrollments or trans- 
fers are disregarded t^ecause- they would usually lead to degrees 
that would be awarded after 1976,, at a time later than that cov- 
ered by the third follow-up. 

Another limitation of the study by Breneman and Nelson is 
that their analyses of .labor market outcomes are confined to 
short-term effects 'even though longer-term effects may be quite 
different. Mertens ahd Gardner '(1981) found that in the longer 
term,., in comparison to having no postsecondary education or 
training, completing a program of study at a community college is 
associated with lower unemployment £br both men and women and 
with higher earnings for women. -The reduction in longer-term 
unemployment ' d id not differ significantly from the reduction 
associated with graduation from university programs. 

Some technical aspects of the Breneman and Nelson analysis 
suggest further limitations in the applicability of their 
results. Their analyses are not always consistent across all 
dependent variables in the specification of personal characteris- 
tics or circumstances that are controlled for. Also, because the 
hypotheses they seek to test are not rigorously spelled out and 
because a framework from which those hypotheses emergip is not ex- 
plicitly specified, they include in their analyses of labor mar- 
ket outCOTies "control" variables that are inappropriate because 
they are actually outcome variables (such as occupational status, 
firm size, office size, hours worked, number of people super- 
tx^ised, attainment of a bachelor's degree, and job tenure). This 
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misspecif ication of the labor market outcome equations creates 
the risk that the effects of participation in community college 
programs may be misestimated.* 

I'^inal ly , Fireneanan and Nelson appear to overlook the reason- 
able expectation that labor market and psychological outcomes 
should be meaningfully associated with ' cofnplet ion of programs, 
not, merely participation in them at one particular time. In 
other words, an accurate assessment of the ef fectSr. of community 
college programs. requires knowledge of the entir e pathway of 
post seco ndary experiences that an individual fol lows , not merely 
one point on that pathway, since many different pathways may 
overlap. 

Thus, although the Breneman and. Nelson evaluation of the' 
impacts of conmunity college programs on students' educational, 
psychological, and labor market outcomes is a competently exe-". 
cuted study, it can be improved upon in several respects. An 
additional follow-up that adds three years of educational and 
labor market information is now available for the Class of '72 
data set and has been used in other studies. Three years of sur- 
veys for the NLS YQuth also are available, with detailed tran- 
script data to identify the individual high school curriculum of 
most students. With, this information, participation in community 
college programs can be better specified than in the Breneman and 
Nelson study. Better specification of the estimating equatipns 
can^improve the reliability of the estimates of effects. Such a 
study may also clarify the effect of the Breneman and Nelson dif- 
ferentiation between public community college programs and public 
vocational or technical schools and institutions. That distinc- 
tion, which could be a major source of misinformation if not 
recognized, often has been overlooked in the controversy sur- 
rounding the results and is easily lost unless one reads Breneman 
and Nelson very ,caref ul ly . Most important, ^ more complete 
approach that includes all types of postsecondary programs can 
better compare the community college with other programs and 
relate such programs to high school experiences. 

The study by Hyde (1982) does not concern itself so much 
with the consequences of a particular pathway as it does with the 
factors that appear to influence which 'branch of the possible 
pathways is taken. The major emphasis that Plyde makes is upon 
the choice among not attending at all, attending a two-year 
college, attending a four-year publ.ic college or university, or 
attending a private four-year college. He hypothesizes that the 



*See Mertens and Gardner (1981), chapter 3, for a more complete 
discussion of tliis problem in the context of estimating effects 
of secondary vocational curricula. 
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likelihood of shifting from one pathway element to another de- 
creases as the relative distance between them increases, with the 
distance defined on an ordinal scale that' starts with v/orking and 
proceeds through attending community college, attending a public 
four-year .college , or attending another college or university. 
If the likelihood of moving fran the present branch of one' s 
pathway to a remote branch is very small, then the choices may be 
treated as binary an(3 a multiple regression analysis for a binary 
dependent variable may be estimated. Hyde's work suggests that 
in the description of 'discreet pathways, it will be necessary to - 
account for the characteristics of the population that select 
them. Ainorig the.se characteristics are socioeconomic status , 
race, Jfaccors influencing personal disposition toward certain 
choice'^s, and high school .preparation. These latter two require 
.some further, explanation. The variables that Hyde - includes in 
.the per sonal disposition vector are community orientation, family 
orientation, work'^'orientat ion , locus of control, and self-esteem. 
These can be approximated in the present study using data 
available in the NLS Yout*h and the Class of '72. 

High school preparation was treated by Hyde as being a 
vector of variables including academic curriculum, general cur- 
riculum, grade point average, test scores, and rate of college 
attendance for the respondent:' s high school. Although the pres- 
ent study is planned to look eventually at the choice points in 
the pathways in a specific and comparable manner, the high school 
experience is part of the pathway and will be defined somewhat 
differently, reflecting the previously cited work on patterns of 
participation (Campbell, Orth, and= Seitz 1981). Thus, the work 
by Hyde primarily identifies and documentis. the differences in 
possible pathways at the post secondary level but does not treat^ 
them as comprehensive units. . 

The third s ignif icant study identi f i ed in relation to the 
pos tsecondary segment of the pathways is that of Nolfi and his 
associates (1978). This study is also concerned primarily with 
choice among alternative pathway segments. It emphasizes work- 
ing, homemaking, part-time work and schoola'ng, and full-time 
schooling. The possible differentiations among pathways as a 
consequence of different kinds schools is not treated in this 
study, nor are the consequences of* actually following a particu- 
lar pathway. Rather, the emphasis is upon the relative success 
of the choices, and upon the trade-offs that appear to influence 
Lhe choices. In this latter sense the study may suggest an im- 
portant desc r iptive condition that may di f f erentiate among the 
pathways and should therefore be taken into account in the pres- 
ent work. Of further interest are a number of simulations that 
suggest the possible consequences of policy changes. 

One final study rel^^ing to the postsecondary segment of the 
pathways is that by Kanause et al . (1978). They identified eight 
tracks that could be viewed as pathway segments at the 
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pos tsecondary level. These tracks included, in addition to those 
identified in the studies discussed previously, a military seg- 
ment, a postsecondary vocational/ technical school segment, and' 
the condition of unemployment. Kanause and his associates did 
not follow the respondents through the tracks and take into 
account any shifts that occurred, but rather evaluated the conse- 
quences of having started on .the track on personal qualities such 
as aspirations, attitudes, and self-concept. 

In reviewing these studies, we find the identification of a 
number of postsecondary pathway segments, some descriptive infor- 
mation about them, and emphasis ujx:>n the poss ible factors in f lu- 
encing choice, but almost nothing relating to the consequences of 
following a specific pathway. 'The question arises as to why such 
a study' has not been done.'' A partial answer may be found in the 
next section which considers that segment of the pathway defined 
by the portal of entry jobs . 



Portals of Entry 

An ambitious pj.iece 'Of work carried out by .Luther Otto and 
his associates appeiars "to be the landmark in this field. The 
focus of their work is on career lines that begin at the termi- 
nation of the pathways of transition. Otto and his colleagues 
have developed the career line cqncept through their work, view- 
ing it longitudinally throtigh a long term follow-up of a high 
school class cohort and a synthetic series of cohorts derived 
frcn census data. One 'of the main contributions of this effort 
is the identification of the most probable job changes over- time 
for a large cross-section of actual jobs. (The inverse of 
change, stability, is also record ed%) 

Although Otto, Call, and Spenner (1981) i^ndicate their con- 
cern for the contribution of education and training to the entry 
into career line (p. 105), and suggest concerns very similar to 
thbf^e underlying the present study, their most recent work 
(Spenner, Otto, and Call 1982) does not discuss this aspect in 
major detail. Rather, it follows the more traditional pattern of 
providing separate estimates of the effects of path elements on 
outopmes that may be described as career line elements (e.g., 
complexity, status, and skill). The analogous similarity of the 
work pathways 'that they designate as career lines and the trans i- 
Lion pathways that are the subject of the present study does sug- 
gest an informative comparison. The major utility, however, will 
probably occur as the development of the pathways of transition 
sheds light on access to the car.eer lines and provides informa- 
tion on what may influence the choices, opportunities, and conse- 
quences of ^he various routes through ^.education and ' training into 
and along career -lines. ^ The very large numbers of multi pi e 
branch pathways identified by Otto and his associates suggest 
that a problem of prime importance in the present study would be 
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the reduction of the multitude of possible pathways to a manage- 
able number. 

The specific details of reduction are provided in chapter 1. 
After that reduction was accomplished we considered the questions 
of who followed the pathways and what factors influenced their 
choices. The analysis of those two questions was guided by a 
number of theoretical approaches that have been used to explain 
the decisions of young people regarding continuing education 
after" higb school and consequently, the level of education 
attained. It was also guided by theories that attempt to account 
for the consequences of completing different pathways. Included 
among them are status attainment (Colclough and Horan 1983, 
Sewell and Hauser 1975), dual labor market ( Hadson and Kaufman 
1982) , educational credent ial ing (Akerlof 1970, Spence 1973) , and 
human capital (Blinder and Weiss 1976, Ghez and Becker 1975), 
The intent in this phase of the study, however, is to define the 
dynamic variable of the pathway, in a form that will allow sub- 
sequent analysis from the perspective of different theories, and 
to select variables that should be considered in such an 
examination. 

Although preliminary in this phase of the study, the 
theories are sometimes drawn upon to explain tentative findings. 
Their formal use will occur in the next phase. Their contribu- 
tion to this phase of th'^ study is summarized briefly in the next 
section. 



Summary of the Theoretical Positions 

The four theoretical approaches suggest the variables that 
ought to be related to choice of transition pattern,* Aspira- 
tions, socioecpnomic background, attitudes, race/ethnicity, and 
gender are all suggested by two or more of the theories. It is 
helpful in summary to remind ourselves that although two or more 
theories may suggest the importance of some variable, they usu- 
ally offer different reasons for expecting a relationship. 



''One of our • reviewers noted our ommission of the sex role and 
life span literature. Our own work has highlighted the impor- 

J^tance of sex roles in particular, and the discussions in chapters 
4 and 5 reflect this. As the study moves into its multivariate 
phase, both of these bodies of literature will be consulted, Al- 

' though they may have added to the preliminary phase represented 
in this report, we elected to limit our review. to those litera- 
tures that addressed primarily the general patterns of transition 
in the early stages of life. 
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For example, all of these approaches emphasize the impor- 
tance of educational aspirations. The dual labor market and cre- 
dentialing theories link educational aspirations directly (and, 
for all intents, exclusively) to occupational aspirations. The 
status attainment and human capital approaches treat occupational 
and educational aspirations as simultaneously determined, with 
status attainment emphasizing social and attitudinal variables 
and human capital emphasizing personal, financial, and monetary 
variables as determinants of both types of aspirations. The fact 
that potent i al income , par ent s ' educat ion , par ent s ' oc cupat ion , 
and parental aspirations for their children are usual ly closely 
related to each other implies that these differences in emphasis 
between status attainment and human capital views become blurred 
in the translation of theoretical propositions into empir ical 
predictions. With available data, predictions of status attain- 
ment and human capital theories concerning these variables are 
usual ly indi sting ui shable . 

A similar blurring of differences is present when the roles 
of race/ethnicity and gender are considered. Race/ethnicity and 
gender are the central focus of the dual labor market theory. 
For the other theories, relationships between choice of transi- 
tion pattern and either race/ethnicity or gender may be observed, 
but they are not of central importance. They are the conse- 
quences of correlations of race or gender with other factors that 
are more proximate determinants of educational and occupational 
aspirations . 

In summary, this study is guided by the considerations of 
several bodies of theory, with particular attention to the status 
attainment and the human capital approach. The function of the 
theories is to guide the conceptualization of the patterns of 
transition and to suggest the kinds of variables that should be 
of interest in explaining the patterns and their consequences. 
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CHAPTKR 2 



THE LON(;iTUDINAL DATA 



The data used for these analyses are those available in the 
National Longitudinal Survey of Youth Labor Market Experience, 
Youth Cohort (NLS Youth) with the high school transcripts of a 
subsample of the NLS youth, and those available in the Class of 
•72. 



NLS Youth 

The 12,686 persons included in the NLS Youth sample were 
selected by a household screening process in the fall of 1978; 
the New Youth Cohort represents a national probability sample of 
youth who were betv/een the ages of fourteen and twenty-one when 
originally selected. The sample was drawn in three stages: 
(1) a cross-sectional sample; (2) a supplemental sample of 
blacks, Hispanics, and economically disadvantaged whites; and 
(3) a sample of young persons serving in the military. Both the 
cross-sectional and supplemental samples were stratified by sex 
in order to obtain relatively equal proportions of men and women. 
Because blacks, Hispanics, and economically disadvantaged whites 
were purposely overrepresen ted in the NLS Youth sample, a weight- 
ing procedure was developed to permit more accurate estimates of 
these various combinations of the youth population.* Approxi- 
mately 2 percent of the NLS respondents are Native Americans or 
of r.sian or Pacific Island descent; these minority members are 
included with whites in this study. 

Extensive background information about family, schooling, 
work history, and training was gathered for all the respondents 
in the NLS Youth Survey when they were first' interviewed early in 
1979. In addition, data on current educational and labor market 
activities •were obtained. Follow-up interviews were conducted in 
1-980, 1981, and 1982. Follow-up interviews are scheduled with 
the par.t ic ipan ts in the New Youth Cohort through 1984. 



NOTE: The section on NLS Youth was originally prepared by our 
colleague Patricia Seitz, who is now working at the University of 
Texas, Austin. 

*For a full description of the sampling and weighting procedures 
used* in the. survey and a descriptive analysis of the first year's 
data, see Borus et al. (1980). 



Transcript Collection Effort 



The transcript collection effort was initiated through a 
subcontract let by the National Center for Research in Vocational 
Education to the National Opinion Research Center (NORC) in order 
to secure and code the transcripts of the NLS Youth respondents. 
The first round of transcripts was collected in 1980; the target 
sain pie consisted of youth who were seventeen years and older at 
the tiine of the 1979 interview. Transcripts were obtained in 
1981 for NLS respondents who were fifteen and sixteen years old 
at the time of the first interview. Respondents excluded from 
both collection efforts were those in the military sample and 
those who attended foreign high schools. If a student had trans- 
ferred and the original school's transcript waL not complete, 
extensive efforts were made to locate and contact the new school 
to obtain the student's record. 

The coded information, if available frana the individual 
transcripts, included: (1) days absent, grades nine through 
twelve; (2) academic rank in class; and (3) math and verbal 
scores for aptitude tests (Preliminary Scholastic Aptitude Test, 
Scholastic Aptitude Test, American College Test). Course infor- 
mation included the specific course taken, the grade (or year) in 
which the course was taken, the letter grade received, and the 
credit receivecii for the course. 

Each course credit was converted to a common scale, the 
Carnegie credit unit, at the time of coding. This system assigns 
1.0 credit to a standard full-year course, or one course taken 
one hour a day for 180 days. The Carnegie credit unit system 
provides a method that is sensitive to the length of time spent 
in the classroom (in contrast to a simple count of courses 
taken), thus facilitating a comparison of the youths' vocational 
education experiences on a national level. 

A coding system to identify the actual courses taken by the 
student was developed from the Standard Terminology for C urricu- 
lum and Instruction in Local and State School Systems Handbook VI 
( Putnam and Chismore 1970 ) . The course identification scheme 
consisted of a two-digit, subject matter prefix (e.g., math, 
Engli sh) followed by a two-digit code , which specifies the indi- 
vidual course within the general category (e.g.. Math I, American 
Literature) . 

Data for the analyses were taken from the 1979, 1980, and 
1981 surveys. Tlie number of individuals and the demographic 
characteristics of the subsample vary depending on whether data 
from individual years or some combination of years were used in 
the analyses. The subsaxnples were always selected so as to con- 
tain only high school graduates. 
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The National Longitudinal Study of 
the High School Class of 1972 

The National Longitudinal Study of the High School Class of 
1972 was conducted under contract from the National Center for 
Educational Statistics, Office of the Assistant Secretary for 
Educational Research and Improvement, U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion. The survey was initiated in the spring of 1972. The sam- 
ple design called for a strati fied national probability sample of 
1,200 schools with 18 seniors per school, school size permitting. 
A total of 19,001 students from 1,061 high schools provided base- 
year data on up to three data collection forms: a Test Battery, 
a School Record Information Form, and a Student Questionnaire. 
The Student Questionnaire was completed by 16,683 seni.ors. 

The first follow-up survey was conducted from October 1973 
to April 1974. Added to the base-year sample were 4,450 more 
1972 high school seniors from 257 additional schools that had 
been unable to participate earlier. Sample members were asked 
where they were in October 1973 and what they were do::ng with 
regard to work, education, and/or training. Similar information 
was requested for the same time period in 1972 to facilitate 
tracing of progress since leaving high school and to define the 
factors that might have affected that progress. Retrospective 
information on some base-year variables was requested from those 
added to the sample at that time. 

The second, third, and fourth follow-up surveys were con- 
ducted from October 1974 to April 1975, October 1976 to May 1977, 
and October 1979 to May 1980, re5-,pect ively . Information col- 
lected included respondent status in October of each year from 
1974 through 1979. Also, each follow-up survey included summa- 
ries of educational and occupational experiences and activities 
since the pre viousfol low-up . As a result of the various retro- 
spective data collection efforts, the number of individuals with 
some key data elements for all time points is 16,450, with some 
information available for as many as 23,000 respondents. 

The Class of '72 data set contains summary information on 
courses taken in high school. Although this information is not 
as complete or authoritative as the transcript information, it 
does permit a classification of students based on the total num- 
ber of courses taken and their distribution among subject areas . 
(See Meyer 1981a, 1981b for a detailed analysis of those data.) 

As always when one is working with a large scale database 
that was not necessarily established for the purpose at hand, the 
variables needed for examination of the patterns of transition 
may not be present in a directly usable form or they may be miss- 
ing altogether. Consequently, as the pathways were defined and 
the descriptive information was developed, direct comparability 
between the two databases could not always be maintained. 
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Missing entries on many of the tables reflect places where this 
occurs. A very significant body of information remains, however. 
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CHAPTER 3 



DEFINING PATHWAYS 



The concepts defined in chapter 1 were examined in the data 
to determine whether they substantially differentiated among the 
respondents, and whether they conformed to prior expectations of 
their possible impact. This examination led us to define the 
pathways in terms of four of the concepts: delay, interruptions, 
degree, and sequence- The number of concepts used was limited 
both to keep the number of designated pathways limited and to 
recognize the interdependence among the concepts. For example, 
delays and interruptions limit the number of years in attendance, 
and bachelor's degrees usually require a minimum of four years. 
Using the concept of years in addition to delay, interruption, 
and degree would, in most cases, be redundant. The concepts 
finally selected were chosen because they appeared to the authors 
to capture the bulk of the important dimensions of variation in 
the postsecondary experience. The selection is necessarily 
somewhat arbitrary and subjective. The concepts do not uniformly 
lend themselves to clear-cut quantitative or ordinal scaling that 
would permit standard techniques such as factor analysis or clus- 
ter analysis to be used to analyze dimensions of variation. The 
appropriateness of this selection of concepts must be judged 
ultimately by whether the classifications turn out to be useful 
in thinking about the transition process. We describe the deci- 
sions we made and the reasoning behind them so that readers may 
judge the decisions for themselves. 

The data are presented in percentages, and care should be 
taken to note the base of the percent. Variation within a con- 
cept is presented first, followed by discussion of correlations 
between that and other concepts. Because some modification of 
the concepts was required for the NLS Youth data, the more com- 
plete information from the Class of '72 is discussed first. 



Delay 

Starting postsecondary education without delay is clearly 
the dominant pattern. Three-quarters of the Class of '72 sample 
attended postsecondary education at some time during the first 
seven years following high school graduation. Of those who even- 
tually attended a postsecondary institution, three-fourths did so 
without delay. '^The percentages then drop off dramatically: 8 
percent delay one year, 5 percent two years, 3. percent three 
years, 2 percent .in each of the next four years. Nevertheless, 
there is a substantial' fraction of respondents who delay their 
formal education for a year or more. 
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In explaining delays in continuing their education beyond 
high school, the students tended consistently, at three different 
follow-up points, to cite the same reasons more than others. 
Financial reasons were cited most frequently. Students reported 
that they needed money either for "themselves" or "to continue 
their education." Only those who planned marriage and homemaking 
frequently cited a need to earn money "to support their family." 
A substantial fraction of students said that they wanted to "take 
a break" from education . Other students had conflicting plans. 
They were either entering the military or planning marriage . 
Those who said they did not need further schooling were numerous, 
but they were nevertheless a smaller fraction than those who 
wanted to take a break. 

The options that were available but not marked as often in 
the survey help to interpret the more frequent answers. Students 
were unlikely to say that their own academic performance (poor 
grades, lack of high school credits, or not being accepted for 
admission) was responsible for their not continuing immediately. 
Nor did they often report that acceptable schools, either in 
terns of distance or in terms of program offerings, were unavail- 
able. Some students said that rhey did not like school or that 
they wanted practical experience, but the frequencies were only 
about half those for financial reasons. Finally, few students 
reported not continuing because they were discouraged from 
continuing, either by teachers or by parents. 

Delay is associated with obtaining degrees, although it is 
dangerous to attach causal implications to that relationship. In 
part, this relationship is a function of opportunity. Starting 
earlier within a fixed time period increases the chances that a 
degree will be earned by the end of the period. In the Class of 
'72, 92.4 percent of those who had acquired any degree by 1979 
started their postsecondary education without any delays. As one 
would expect, the percentage of students who earned some degree 
by 1979 declined with later starting dates for their postsecond- 
ary education. Among those who began in 1972, 53 percent earned 
degrees by 1979. But the percentage was cut more than in half, 
to 2 2 percent, for those who started in 1973, and nearly in half 
again, to 13 percent, for those who began in 1974. 

The shorter length of vocational and two-year . academic 
programs makes those programs easier than bachelor's programs to 
complete if begun with a delay. The data confirm that expecta- 
tion. \yhereas 9G percent of those earning a bachelor's degree 
started postsecondary programs in 1972, the corresponding pro- 
portions for those with two-year academic degrees or vocational 
d egrees as the ir h ighest ach i evement ar e 86 percent and 80 per- 
cent, respectively. 

Delay is closely related to type of school attended. Stu- 
dents who either attend only four-year colleges or universities 
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or attend some combination of types of postsecondary institutions 
are more likely to begin without delaying their schooling. For 
those patterns of attendance, 80 percent or more of the students 
start without delay. Among those who attend only vocational 
schools, only 50 percent start without delay. The corresponding 
proportion is about 30 percent for those attending only two-year 
institutions. 

There are material differences in the educational sequences 
of most stu<Jents who start immediately and most who delay a year 
or more. Of those who start immediately, 34 percent will attend 
only four-year colleges or universities, 10 percent will attend 
only vocational/ technical schools, about 15 percent have inde- 
terminate sequences, and only 2 percent will attend only two-year 
academic institutions. T^jnong those who delay entry by one or two 
years only about 12 percent will attend only four-year colleges 
or universities. Indeterminate sequences rose dramatically, to 
38 percent of those who delay one year, and then returned to 16 
percent of those who delay two years. Attendance at vocational/ 
technical schools or two-year academic institutions is more pre- 
valent among those who delay one or two years than among those 
who start immediately. Among those who delay one year, 19 per- 
cent will c;.ttend only vocational/ technical schools and 5 percent 
will attend only two-year academic institutions. Among those 
with a two-year delay, 29 percent will attend only vocational/ 
technical schools and 8 percent will attend only two-year aca- 
demic institutions . 

These differences are consistent with fundamental differ- 
ences in goals and clientele among types of institutions. Two- 
year and vocational schools exist in part to provide access to 
higher education to students who are not ready to continue their 
education immediately after high school. 



Degree 

Only a minority of respondents, about 32 percent, received 
any postsecondary degree between 1972 and 1979. The bachelor's 
degree is the most caniTion by far, with about 2 5 percent receiving 
it . Two-year academic degrees we re more frequent than vocational 
degrees, with about 6.3 percent reporting the former and about 
4.4 percent the latter. About 3 percent of the sample earned two 
degrees, with the most frequent combination being the two-year 
academic and the bachelor's degree. Degrees earned are closely 
related to^ sequence of attendance and are discussed again below. 

Tlie percentage of respondents receiving vocational d egree s 
is somewhat misleading. Many postsecondary vocational education 
programs offer certificates rather than degrees as the evidence 
of successful completion. Of the 1,935 students in the Class of 
'72 sample who attended only vocational schools but did not 
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receive degrees, two-thirds (66.1 percent) received certificates. 
The certificates represent programs of widely varying rigor and 
duration. An initial attempt was made to exclude certificates 
that obviously lacked substantive content or could not possibly 
be related to" job skills. The two-thirds figure reported above 
excludes them. Nevertheless, we did not feel comfortable enough 
with these reports of certificates to treat them as equivalent to 
degrees. We realize that this question requires further analy- 
sis. We expect to consider this issue in more detial in the next 
phase of our research. 



Interrupt ions 

Those respondents who had no postsecondary schooling or only 
one year could have no interruptions, by definition. Among those 
who had at least two years of postsecondary schooling, about 52 
percent had no interruptions. A substantial fraction, 36.5 per- 
cent , experienced one inter rupti on and a smaller but important 
fraction, 9.9 percent, experienced two interruptions. Only about 
2 percent had three or more interruptions. Thus, interruptions 
seem to be rather frequent among those with two or more years of 
education . 

To clarify the interpretation of transition patterns that 
involve interruptions, we identified the activity the respondents 
were engaged in at the time of the interview that corresponded 
most closely to the beginning of the interruption. Because the 
respondents could report doing several things at the interview 
date (such as being a homemaker and working full-time), a hier- 
archy of activities was established. Full-time or part-time work 
was given priority over looking for work, which in turn was given 
priority over activities usually done while out of the labor 
force. These three labor force statuses were combined with 
another category (whether or not the respondent reported being a 
homemaker) to give a classification scheme with six categories. 
Two additional categories completed the scheme: military service 
and unidentified activity. Military service was given priority 
over all other classifications, but only if it was reported at 
the beginning of the interruption. 

This classification scheme was then combined with the timing 
of the interruption. Interruptions that occurred before the re- 
spondent's first degree was earned were distinguished from those 
that occurred afterwards. Thus, three different timing relation- 
ships are involved here: predegree interruptions, postdegree , 
interruptions, and interruptions for respondents who did not earn 
degrees. Our analysis counted for each respondent up to two 
interruptions of each type. 

The interruptions were classified in this manner to answer 
several questicns: 
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o When postsecondary education is interrupted, what is 
^ the most frequent activity undertaken in its stead? 



o How frequent are predegree, postdegree, and nondegree 
related interruptions and is there any difference in 
incidence of each of these types? 

o How often do people who experience interruptions 
return to complete a degree? 

o Are predegree interruptions significantly different 
fran the interruptions of those respondents who do 
. not eairn degrees? 

Table 3.1 shows the results of this classification. The 
Class of *72 data provided 50*4 predegree interruptions, 2,070 
postdegree interruptions, and 3 , 473 interruptions for respondents 
who did not earn any degrees. About 10 percent of those respon- 
dents who earned degrees experienced at least one interruption 
before completing their degree. Only 1 percent experienced two 
or more interruptions- Among^ all of the , respondents who experi- 
enced at least two interruptions (prior to their degree or at any 
time if no degree was earned) less than 5 percent eventually 
completed a degree. This proportion is significantly less than 
either the 15 percent of those with only one interruption who 
eventually earn degrees or the 43 percent of those respondents 
who earn degrees while experiencing no interruptions. Apparent- 
ly, one interruption is difficult to survive, but getting the 
degree after two interruptions is very difficult indeed. 

The reasons (not shown in the table) that students cited for 
interrupting their education were similar in one respect to those 
cited for delaying, but, they were quite different in other re- 
spects.* As with delays, financial reasons were very important 
in causing interruptions. This result is consistent with the ob- 
servation tliat most students work during an interruption in their 
education. But two of the other most frequent reasons for inter- 
ruptions ' were not cited as among the frequent reasons for delay. 
A desire for practical experience was an available answer for 
both delays and interruptions, but it was chosen frequently only 
as a reason for interruption. ,Poor performance in college was 
also cited for interruptions, although poor performance in high 
school was not cited as a reason for delay. Finally, two reasons 
often cited may overlap but we cannot know for certain because 
thejy were available as reasons for either delay or interruption, 
but not for both. Those who delayed their education frequently 



*The available responses were different for these questions, so 
that comparisons cannot be direct'.- 
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TABLE ^.1 
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cited a desire to "take a break" from school. The reason most 
often cited for interrupt ipns is best characterized as having 
"uncertain goals." The distinction between these is not clear- 
cut. Many of the students who take a break from education do so 
to" clarify their goals.* Others who take breaks have their goals - 
clearly in mind. However, not all students whose goals are ill 
defined take a break from education. 

The reasons for interruptions that were cited less fre- 
quently included marriage plans, which were fairly important in 
explaining delays. Illness, family emergencies, an offer of a 
good job, and lack of relevance of school to work were all cited 
for interruptions by some respondents, but less frequently than 
the other reasons noted previously. 

Full- or part-time work is by far the predominant activity 
in all interruptions, whether predegree or postdegree. Over 
two-thirds of all the interruptions are of this type. Among the 
other classifications of interruptions, approximately equal 
percentages (about 5 percent) look for work, remain outside the 
labor force, and serve in the armed forceSo The percentage that 
report being homemakers is small compared to what one would ex- 
pect tradi t ionally , since only about 20 percent of women experi- 
encing interruptions report that they are homemakers. Moreover, 
only about 4 percent report themselves to be both homemakers and 
outside the labor force. Most of those women did not earn 

# 

degrees in any postsecondary institution. The traditional pic- 
ture of women attending school to find a mate and settle down to. 
a quiet family life is now very much out of date, as many observ- 
ers have been reporting. Among women who experience interrup- 
tions in their postsecondary education, most, especially those 
who receive postsecondary degrees, do not think of themselves as 
homemakers. Even among those who do, four-fifths of them were 
either working or looking for work after their schooling was 
interrupted.* 

There is at least one clear difference in activity pursued 
between predegree and postdegree interrupt ions « Predegree inter- 
ruptions are more likely to involve being out of the labor force 
and less likely to involve both homemaking and working outside 
the home. Otherwise, activities during predegree and .postdegree 
interruptions seem quite similar. But both predegree and post- 
degree interruptions differ from interruptions among nondegreed 
respondents in two principal respects. Degreed respondents are 
more likely than nondegreed respondents -to be working at the 
beginning of their interruption. Also, respondents experiencing 
interruptions that involve immediate military service are less 
likely to complete degrees than respondents with other types of 



•For more detail on these i nterrupt ions , see appendix table A-1. 
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interruptions. This finding may suggest that interruptions for 
military service (at -least during the mid-1970s), reduced' the^ 
likelihood of getting a degree more than did othertypes of 
interruptions. 

This closer examination of interrupt iohs< led us to two con- 
clusions regarding definitions of the pathways. First, from the 
beginning we had felt that interruptions had to be included in 
definitions of the pathways. But the importance of the distinc- . 
tlon between predegree and postdegree interruptions became clear 
only after some of the analysis had been completed^. We decided 
that transition patterns that reflected interruptions for those , 
people earning degrees should show only predegree interruptions,^ 
Respondents, who experienced only postdegree interruptions were 
combined with those who earned similar degrees but experienced no 
interruptions. 

Second, because of the predominance of working as the 
activity associated with the interruption, we decided not to 
distinguish among interruptions by type of activity. Any more 
detailed analysis of the pathways that might depend, on the 
activity during the interruption could make a special allowance 
for that. 



Changes of School 

About 50 percent of those who attend some postsecondary 
educational institution change school at least once. Multiple 
changes of school are tirequent, involving nearly three-f if: ths of 
those reporting any change. Among only the students who could 
change school because they attended during 'at least two years, 
about 60 percent change school at least once, and about 15 per- 
cent change school three or more times. (These percentages refer 
to known changes of school and are conservative estimates of 
enrollment instability.) 

The number of school changes varies with degree received. 
Those students who received only a bachelor's degree were the ^ 
least likely to chang.e-. schools. As one would expect, those with 
more than one degree were more likely than those with only bache- 
lor's degrees to change schools at least once. For some respon- 
dents this change would be necessary to get the second degree. 
^ut, surprisingly, the most likely group of degree recipients to 
change schools (46 percent changed schools moi5e than once) was 
the group that received only two-year academic degrees. It is 
not known from these data whether this occurs because the changes 
in schools disrupt completion of degree requirements, or whether 
two-year degrees are more easily obtained (than other degrees) in 
those cases when students are compelled for other reasons to 
change colleges. In any event, the fraction of the full sample 
v;ith only two-year degrees is rather small. 
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Despite*' the frequency of changes of school, we decided to 
assign lower priority to this concept than to delay, interrup- 
tion, degree, and sequence. This was essentially a decision 
motivated by our concern to keep the number of separate pathways 
manageable. 

Sequence 

The concept of sequence reflects combinations of types of 
schools attended. About one-fourth (25.7 percent) of respondents 
attended no postsecondary schools of any kind. About one-fifth 
(21.3 percent) attended only four-year colleges or universities. 
Another' fourth (26.5 percent) of students attended at least two 
different types of schools. Most of those attended four-year 
colleges or universities at some time. Thus, nearly half of the 
sample attended a four-year college or university at least once 
over the eight-year period. A substantial fraction (10.4 per- 
cent) of respondents attended only vocat ipnal-technical schools. 
The fraction attending only community colleges is surprisingly 
small (3.9 percent). 

There is a strong relationship between sequence and degree 
earned. Overall, less than half of those who attend postsecond- 
ary schooling acquire any degrees. But among those respondents 
who attend only four-year colleges or universities (21.3 percent 
of the sample), 53 percent eventually acquire a bachelor's de- 
gree. In contrast/ of those attending only vocational-technical 
schools (12.1 percent), only 15 percent acquire any degree.* 
Those who attend two-year academic institutions (3.9 percent) are 
even less likely to acquire any degree; only 7 percent of them 
do. 

Sequences that reflect either a lack of clear goals, or the 
presence of obstacles to achievement are less likely than other 
sequences to lead to degrees. The regression and mixture 
sequences are similar in yielding vocational-technical degrees 
(about 6 percent) but the mixture sequence is much more likely to 
yield either two-year or bachelor's degrees. About 11.8 percent 
of those in the regression sequence acquired two-year degrees , 
compared to 22 percent of those in the mixture sequence. About 
22 percent of those in the regression sequence have bachelor's 
degrees, compared to about 36 percent of those in the mixture 
sequence. 

These regression and mixture sequences are very unlikely to 
produce a corresponding sequence of degrees. Only 0.05 percent 



*Recall that certificates are not included in this figure and 
that nearly two-thirds of students who attend vocational schools 
without rece iving degrees do rece ive cert if Icates . 
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of the sample (0.2 percent of those earning any degree) reported 
earning first a bachelor's degree and then either a vocational/ 
technical or community college degree. This contrasts with about 
2.5 percent of the sample (7.8 percent of those earning degrees) 
who report receiving a bachelor's degree after getting a degree 
from either a vocational/technical school or community college. 
These findings suggested that the frequency of pathways showing 
both a degree and a fixture or regression sequence would be 
small. We considered whether to combine the mixture/regression 
sequences with indeterminate sequences in those cases where a 
degree was earned. 

In order to decide whether the indeterminate sequence could 
be grouped with other sequences wi thout loss of in format ion , the 
sequences were compared for degree and delay. In terms of delay, 
the indeterminate sequence differs from all others in three 
respects. The indeterminate sequence has about 6 percent fewer 
respondents who started with no delay. It has about 13 percent 
more respondents who began pos tsecondary educa t ion . wi th a one 
year delay. Finally, it has smaller percentages of students 
(less than 1 percent) starting in each of the years 1976 or 
later, compared to about 2 percent in each year for- other respon- 
dents. In terms of degrees earned, those in the indeterminate 
sequence were 10 percent less likely to obtain any degree than 
were those in other sequences. They are about as likely as 
others to get only a vocational or two-year academic degree (5-6 
percent for each), but only 19 percent of the indeterminate se- 
quence earn bachelor's degrees only, compared to 29.6 percent for 
the rest of the sample. 

These differences suggest, to us that the mixture, regres- 
sion, and indeterminate sequences should remain separate when 
there were enough cases to justify separation. In the case of 
degreed pathways involving regression or mixture sequences, there 
were so few respondents following the regression or mixture path- 
ways that consolidation with the indeterminate sequence seemed 
reasonable. Where degrees were not earned, however, many of 
these sequences accounted for enough cases to lead us to maintain 
the separate sequences. 



Years 

Three-quarters of the sample (74.3 percent) had at least one 
year during which they were enrolled in pos tsecondary education. 
A large percentage (42 percent) had four or more years of enroll- 
ment. In te res t ingly , the ma j or i ty of those with at least four 
years of education (30 percent out of 42 percent) reported five 
or more years enrolled. 

Attendance or enrollment is not synonymous with achievement, 
however, and much attendance is reported that apparently does not 
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lead to a degree. For example, among those who had earned no 
postsecondary degree by 1979, 62 percent had attended a post- 
secondary institution at least once and 2 2 percent had four or 
more years in which they attended • Of those respondents report- 
ing only a vocational-technical degree, 43 percent attended post- 
secondary institutions during parts of four or more years. Of 
those with only two-year academic degrees, 62 percent reported 
four or more years in attendance. Nearly half (4 5.4 percent) of 
those who attended postsecondary institutions during four years 
had received no degree by 1979, and those who acquired degrees 
often took longer than one traditionally expects to get their 
degrees. Among those respondents who earned a bachelor's degree, 
only 24 percent got it with exactly four years of postsecondary 
education. Another quarter (24 percent) had five years of educa- 
tion, and half (51 percent) had six or more years in attendance. 

We concluded that identifying years of education directly in 
the pathways would fragment most of them so much as to make 
analysis of their consequences impossible. But we also felt that 
we could further differentiate among those who acquired four-year 
degrees. For that purpose we used the concept of postdegree 
enrollment. 



Postdegree Enrol Iment 

Postdegree enrollment was rather common among those respon- 
dents who earned bachelor's degrees. But it was present for sub- 
stantial numbers of respondents only when we considered those who 
showed no delays or interruptions. We applied the postdegree 
enrollment distinction only for the group without delays or 
interruptions. About 40 percent of those who earned bachelor' s 
degrees also took courses beyond that degree. They are shown in 
a separate pattern in chapter 4. 



Field of Study 

The areas of postsecondary specialization,* when they 
occured, were oringinally considered as elements in the defini- 
tion of patterns, but they were omitted from the final specifica- 
tions in order to keep the number of pathways manageable. They 
are discussed in this section because it is of interest to note 
that certain transition patterns are most likely to lead through 
specific fields of study. They reflect the area in which the 
students have been acquiring skills or training and will be indi- 
cators of the types of pathway that will be followed to study 
specific areas of interest. Table 3.2 shows the distribution of 
the last reported fields of study for respondents in the Class of 



*See Levinsohn et al . 1978. 
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TABLE 5,2 

MOST RKEnI field OF STUDY BV IRWiSlTION WTTCfiN 
(rtRCENTAOEOISTRlBUTiON WITHIN PAHERNl 
CLASS OF W2 
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2.1 


7.7' 


1011 




5.B» 


3.0 


4.7 


mm 1 




27.4 




5.4 


6.0 


3.0 


25.1 


2.2 




4.1 


5.9 


0022 




U.7 


9.7* 


1.6 




3.5 


5.4 


■ 8.1 


!5.4« 


4.1 


3.1 


8,8 


1.6 ' 


0.6 


1.6 


0.5 


6.7« 


1022 




18,4 


7.0 


2.1 


10.7 




3.9 


15.5« 


to.o 


12.8 


2.4 


3.6 


6.0 


1.7 


2.5 




5.4 


0029 


i.o 


.ie,2» 


7.0* 


2.1 


6.9 


3.6 


4.B 


i.7« 


I4.6« 


3.5 


0.5 


7.4 


2.5 


4.0 


5.0 


1.4 


7.8* 


0035 


2.3» 


18.3» 


0,4» 


0.9» 


16.4« 


5.6« 


0.9» 


9.0' 


4,4« 


1.7' 


2.B« 


9.9« 


5.0« 


ll.7» 


4.3 


1.2 


9.1* 


1035 




22.7 


1.2 




I6.4« 


5.1 




1.7 


0.4 


2.4 


3.4 


25.1 


0.9 


12.1 


4.2 




4.7 


0039 


2,4» 


19.1» 


0.9» 


2.0 


I3.J' 


.<.'• 


2.4' 


6.0 


8.1 


2. 




9,0« 


5.5« 


9.9* 


5.5« 


1.8 


5.2* 


0083 


2.* 


20.5» 


0.8 


2.8 


2t.7« 


3.0 


0.7* 


7.1 


7.7 


3.6 


1.0 ■ 


6.2 


5.6 


7.0* 


4.0 


1.6 


'i.8« 


0093 


2.1» 


16.3» 




1.7 


18.8' 




0.7« 


9.0* 


6.0 


2.5 


2.0 


9.3» 


3.0« 


12.7' 


4.61 


0.5* 


5.5' 
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Midianlcsl & 

EnglflHrIng FIw Public Phys. Social Bio. 
Agrlclt.! Office Co^.t.r Educetl^ EnghHrl^ ,i«*nology Ms ^Ith Service Science Science Scl^ce Professional Other Mnm mm 



Interruptloo end no 


0)03 


2.2 


27.1' 


0.2* 


1.* 


13.<' 


4.5 


degree 


0105 


0.6 


16,8 


<.l 


1.9 


6.2 


5.8» 




0106 


t.l 


20.1 


5.2 




7.7 


3.; 




0107 


1.5 


21.0« 


5.5 


5.0 


9.5 


5.1 




0109 


0.9 


16,0 


5.5 


2.8 


5.5* 


4.2 


Delay and no degrn 


1001 


0.4 




6.2 


2.2 


1.5' 


3.9 




1002 


o.b 


15.5 


7.0 




5.1' 


1.8 




1003 




20.6« 


2.5 


0.9 


7.5 


4.1 




1009 


0.8 


8.7* 


6.9 


0.9 


3.6« 


2.1 


Del&y, Interniptlofi, 


1106 




16.5 


2.8 


5.8» 


3.2« 


6.1 


end no degree 


1109 


1.5 


11.9 


6.« 


5.) 


4.4" 


4.9 


All respondents 




1.0 


11.7 


3.7 


1.7 


6.8, 


2.7 


(n • 16.430) 




1.5 


le,} 


5.8 


2.6 


10.7' 


4.5 



4.9 
4.7 

It.l' 
6,6 
9.9« 



9.0« 
5.8 
6.9 
6.4 
8.1 



16.1 



I5.3» 0.5« 

6.6 5,8« 

5.7 5.4 
8.7 5.2 

9.6 8.8 



5.0 



1.9 


5.6' 
0.8 


6.2 


2.9 


2.5 


7.0" 


2.8 


3.5' 


7.3 


5.5 


1.7 


6.7 


4.4 


4.0 


7.6* 


5.9« 


2.5 


5.8 


1.8 


1.0* 


4.2 


2.5 


6.5' 


2.7 


3.5 


8.0 


2.1 


2.9 


5.6 


1.3 


6.5« 


7.2* 


2.9 


3.9« 


3.5 


2.2« 


5.4 


1.2 


10.9 


4.6 


1.4 


4.0« 


0.8« 


0.2» 


6.6* 


2.0 


3e.2» 


1.6' 


0.7 


1,6" 


1.9 


5.1 


2.4« 


2.5 


J3.8' 


2.4 


1.9 
I.I 


5.3 


2.6 


l.6« 


5.5 


5.0* 


26.5' 


4.6 


■ 5.9 


0.3' 


l.2» 


5.5 


5.2 


36,0» 


I2.3« 


0.3 


3.0 


2.8 


3.9 


7.3 


I.B 


10.0 


3.2 


0.4 


3.0" 


1.1 


3.5 


7.1 


3.9» 


17.3 


3.2 


1.6 


5.2 


1.6 


3.6 


3.6 


1.4 


36.2 


5.0 


2.4 


8.1 


2.5 


5.7 


5.6 


2.) 





NOTE: Pattway codes are pi'eswited In table 4.1, 
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'72 data. The most informative way to discuss these data is 
field. 



Agriculture is studied most often at the university level. 
Even when no degree is received, the student is usually attending 
in a university setting or in a sequence of institutions that . 
includes university attendance. 

Science fields (physical, biological, and social), engi- 
neering, the professions, and education are all concentrated in 
university-level transition patterns. These types of relation- 
ships are to be expected given the nature of the subject being 
studied. But some differences emerge even among these largely 
university-oriented fields. Biology, professional study, and 
education are most likely of all fields to involve additional 
schooling after the university degree. For education and profes- 
sional fields this additional study occurs often without leading 
to a specific degree. Engineering , on the other hand, reveals 
its more *f)ractical side by allowing more students to follow 
mixed-sequence pathways and- even pathways that involve interrup- 
tions (usually for work) and no degree. Education, somewhat 
surprisingly, also allows mixed-sequence pathways to be involved. 
This pattern may very well reflect teachers returning to school 
for cr edentialing , updating, or special courses required for 
their jobs. For example, education is one of the two fields most 
often obtained as' a person's second degree. Finally, those 
respondents who attend only vocational or two-year schools are 
unlikely to be studying education. 

Business is the subject area that shows the widest variety 
of patterns contributing substantially to it. Business is 
studied in patterns involving community colleges, universities, 
and multiple institutions, even pathways that do not lead to a 
degree. It is not often the subject studied in vocational 
schools. This pattern would be expected because of three tenden- 
cies within the field. First, the field tends to be chosen by 
many less academically-oriented students who attend universities 
or community colleges. Second, it is often chosen as a fall-back 
area for students who are not succeeding in other subject areas 
that were their first choices. ^Third, it is often the subject of 
study for. people who acquire degrees in other subjects, work for 
a while at full-time jobs, and then seek advancement in their 
careers with part-time study. This interpretation of the reasons 
for the variety of patterns associated with business is supported 
by comparing, the field first reported by the respondent with the 
last reported field.. Such a comparison (not shown here) confi.rms 
that business is among the fields that people are most likely to 
have studied later after beginning to study something else. Com- 
puter science, health, social science, and public service share 
that attribute but probably for dif f erent rea sons , as noted 
below. Also suppo rtive of this interpretation is the finding 
that business is among the fields in v/hich further nondegreed 
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study after achieving a degree is most frequent. Business is 
also (along with education) one of the two fields most likely 
studied for a person's second degree. Finally, business is often 
the last field of study in regression sequences. 

Health is similar to business in drawing fron a number of 
transition patterns. This variety of patterns probably corre- ' 
sponds to the variety of levels of job complexity available 
within the health area. The most complex health-related jobs are 
also considered professional jobs, and respondents may have split 
their answers among those two fields, for health shows only h 
slight tendency to have people in the pathways showing a uni- 
versity degree and continuing. But healtli fields also are fre- 
quently studied by those who get vocational degrees, two-year 
degrees, and even those with interruptions but no degree. 

Despite great differences in their subject matter, the 
fields of clerical/office study, public service, and mechanical 
and engineering technology reflect similar pathways. Both are 
very frequently the subjects studi'ed by those students who obtain 
vocational or two-year degrees and by those who earn no degree at 
ail. They are among the least likely to Involve study at four- 
year institutions. 

Fine arts can be studied through a variety of pathways. 
Students of fine arts often get either ccmmunity college or uni- 
versity degrees. But many other students of fine arts follow 
pathways that show an interruption but no degree. 

Computer fields show an interesting array of patterns, espe- 
cially because the incidence of computer subjects as a field of 
study differs considerably from the distribution of transition 
patterns among those with comput er-^doninated occupations. Those 
people, whose work is called a computer-related occupation come 
most often from university degreed patterns. Those students vAio 
report computer science as their field, however, are not predomi- 
nantly from university patterns. They often come through pat- 
terns involving attendance at vocational institutions without 
receiving degrees. It would appear that many people in the late 
1970s attended vocational schools and studied computer program- 
ming. But those who did not receive degrees may have found it 
difficult to get jobs in the area. 

In summary, the variation of pathways that are associated 
with specific fields of study demonstrate one form of constraint 
on the pathways chosen. Depending upon the type of study and its 
related occupation, certain pathways are not appropriate or at 
least not popular. Also, the possibility is suggested that the 
objectives of some fields of study may not place a strong empha- 
sis on the aspect of cr edentialing . Fine arts is an example of 
such a field. 
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Returning now to the concepts that were reviewed and actu- 
ally selected for use in defining the pathways, there seems to be 
ample evidence that the concepts of delay, interruption, degree, 
and sequence could serve usefully in defining pathways. The na- 
ture of the available data required some adjustments before they 
could be applied to the NLS Youth data. This adjustment is 
described in the next section. 



Modifications for the NLS Youth 

Patterns of transition are dynamic, occurring over time, 
in contrast to the Class of '72 respondents, for much of the NLS 
Youth sample sufficient time had not elapsed to allow substantial 
variation to emerge within some of the defining concepts. For 
example, a high school graduate who had immediately entered 
school after graduating in 1980 would not have had sufficient 
time to complete either a two- or four-year degree by the 1981 
interview. Therefore, if the respondent was enrolled, had not 
been graduated from high school long enough to have completed a 
degree in the sequence being followed, and had not shown a 
pattern of interruptions, the respondent was assigned as if the 
appropriate degree had been earned. Th is convent ion will result - 
in an overestimate of degrees earned because somfe will, iaevit-ably 
drop out before completing the degiree. On the other hand, that 
overestimate is offset somewhat because some respondents who were 
not assigned to a degree-producing sequence because of interrup- 
tions will get degrees. Although the. magnitude of 'estimation 
error cannot be assessed, it is expected to be less than the bias 
"that would occur if all such cases had been treated as nondegree 
earners. 



Pathway "Signatures" 

After their selection and the previously noted adjustment, 
the four elements were combined into pattern "signatures" that 
permitted each respondent to be assigned to a unique pattern. 
To repeat, these elements were delay, interruptions, sequence, 
and degree. The other elements, as well as the secondary 
patterns identified by earlier research, were used in specific 
analyses to further partition the groups following each 
postsecondary pattern. Because a description of those who fol- 
lowed each pattern'^was an objective, those patterns that fit at 
least 1 percent of the sample were identified for further study. 
The remainder were treated as an "other" category. 

An example of a "signature" and its interpretation may 
clarify the approach. A pattern that involved an immediate start 
in postsecondary education, continued without interruption, and 
resulted in obtaining a degree from a four year college or uni- 
versity would be coded 0033. The first digit indicates the start 
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without delay. The second indicates that there were no pre- 
degree interruptions, the third specifies a four year degree, and 
the fourth indicates that the degree was obtained from a four- 
year college or university. A.pode signature' of 0135 v/ould apply 
to a pattern that b.egan without delay, had one predegree inter- 
ruption, resulted irtvpbtaining a four year degree, but began in a 
vocational-technical or cbmmunity college and then continued in a 
four-year college or university* (The complete set of these code 
signatures and their descriptions is given in table 3.3.) 
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TABLE 3,3 
GLOSSARY OF PATHWAY SEQUECES 



P a thway 

Sequences Description 

0000 Never attended a postsecondary institution 

0001 Attended only vocational /technical schools, no interruptions or 
del ays, no degrees 

0002 Attended only comn^irity college, no interruptions or delays, no 
degrees 

0003 Attended only four-year college or university, no interruption or 
del ay , no degrees 

0006 Regression sequence, no interruptions or delays, no degrees 

0009 Indeterminate sequence, no interruptions or delays, no degrees 

0011 Attended only vocational/technical schools, received vocational 
degree, no predegree interruptions or delays 

0019 All sequences except only vocational /technical , received vocational 
degree, no predegree interruptions or delays 

1011 Same as 0011 but with delay 

7011 Attended only vocational/technical schools, received vocational 

degree, no predegree interruptions, delay cannot be determined (NLS 
Youth only) 

0022 Attended community college only, four-year college or university 

only, or a progression sequence, received two-year degree, without 
predegree interuption or delay 

1022 Same as 0022 but with a delay 

0029 Regression, mixture, or indeterminate sequence, received two-year 
degree, without predegree interruption or delay 

0033 Progression sequence (in Class of '72 only) or attended only four- 
year college or universi ty received a four-year degree, without 
predegree interruption or delay, wi tholit. courses beyond the degree 

1033 Same as 0033 but wi th a delay 
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TABLE 3.3 (Continued) 



Pathway 

Sequences Description 

0C35 Same as 0033 but the only sequence is progression (NLS Youth) 

0039 Regression, mixture, or indeterminate sequence,' received four-year 
degree, without predegree interruption or delay. 

0083 Same as 0033 but with classes after the degree and without more 
than one degree 

0093 Same as 0083 but with more than one degree 

0103 Same, as 0003 but with interruption 

0105 Progression sequence, with interruption but without delay, no 
deigree . - 

0106 Same. as 0006 but with interruption 

0107 Mixture sequence, with interruption without delay, no degree ^ 
0109 Same as 0009 but with interruption 

1001 Same as 0001 but with delay 

1002 Same as 0002 but with delay 

1003 Same as 0003 but with delay - - 
1009 Same as 0009 but with delay 

1106 Same as 0106 but with delay 

1109 Same as 0109 but with delay 
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CHAPTER 4 



TRANSITION PATTERNS AND STUDENT BACKGROUND 



With the transition" patterns conceptualized and defined, we 
can ask which of them are followed most frequently, and we can 
see from those frequencies the dominant combinations of degrees 
earned, delays, interruptions, and sequences of enrollment. The 
frequencies of these combinations are of interest in themselves, 
but they are not the primary interests of researchers, policy- 
makers, secondary-level school administrators, teachers, and 
'guidance counselors. Researchers are interested in the rela- 
tionships between the frequently followe'^ transition patterns and 
the variables predicted by sociological, educational, economic, 
psychological theories to influence choice of pathway. Those 
variables usually are of interest also to policymakers, admin- 
istrators, teachers, and counselors to the extent that they 
identify conditions or circumstances that promote or hinder edu- 
cational attainment. The theories of researchers • help to pin- 
point either sources of inequities in educational opportunity or 
general obstacles to educational attainment that public policies 
or inst i tut i.ons can help to overcome or eliminate. Even theo- 
retical variables that are not directly manipulable by public 
policy or school personnel are of interest if they suggest eit^her 
a source of inequity that policy variables can.be used to offset, 
or if they suggest a channel through which public policy or 
institutions may operate. 

Researchers and policymakers are also interested in whether 
following certain pathways affect such outcome measures as occu- 
pation, earnings, employment and unemployment. The concern for 
equitable access to transition pathways arises fundamentally from 
the belief that differences in outcomes may be attributable, at 
least in part, to differences in pathways followed. 

The Class' of '72 and NLS Youth data sets have so many mea- 
surable counterparts to the outcome variables and the variables 
that influence' choice of pathway that only a small fraction of 
the interesting potential relationships can be examined here. As 
noted previously, the primary objective of the work described in 
this report was to identify the transition patterns in prepara- 
tion £or a more detailed examination of these relationships in 
the next phase of this research. It is possible here only to 
look closely enough at these relationships to suggest whe ther our 
conceptualization is consistent^ with the broad outlines of these 
principal theories and whether our specification of transition 
patterns may be useful in examining the relationship of post- 
secondary e ducat ion and train ing to outcomes . Three outcome 
issues are considered briefly in chapter 5. This chapter con- 
siders the relationships between -pathway followed and a selected 
few individual background characteristics or circumstances that 



are suggested by the theories or are of interest bncause they 
reflect (in a broad manner) 'the current impact of policy differ- 
ences on postsecondary choices. 

The variables suggested by the sex role, life span, dual 
labor market, and credent iall iny theories, albeit with different 
rationales, include gender and race/ethnicity. Status attainmont 
theory suggests that the role of significant others is very 
iiTiportant, and a brief look is taken at the association between 
pathway followed and the influences of parent^^, friends, teach- 
ers, counse''ors, and other adults. Both status attainment and 
human capital theories sugge^ that factors related to parents' 
income or socioeconomic status level will influence postsecondary 
decisions. Lacking a measure of family income in either data 
set, we elected to let soc ioeconomic stacus reflect the common 
concerns of this aspect of the human capital and status attain- 
rr-ent theories.* 

Also— suggested by both status attainment and human capital 
theories is the role of higher academic ability in easing access 
to preferred institutions or pattern sequences. Whether true 
measures of ability can be defined is debatable, but we employed 
two sets of measures of a related but admittedly different con- 
cept, academic achievement. The measures are high school rank in 
class and standardized test scores taken as seniors. 

Also suggested by status attainment and by human capital as 
important determinants of postsecondary educational choices are 
educational and occupational aspirations. Besides the match be- 
tween educational aspirations and attainment, there is the issue 
of whether the educational and occupational aspirations of an 
individual are congruent, or whether there is a strong tendency^ 
for people to aspire to education that far exceeds the demands of 
their occupational goals. The location of the high school (as 
expressed by the region of the country and the size of the com- 
munity, in which it is found) and its size are examined as indi- 
cators, first, of broad regional differences in educational 
policies and, seco.jd, of a variable usually subject to direct 
manipulation by policy. 

Finally, we look at the relationship between high school 
curriculum and transition pattern. It is critical to differenti- 
ate between, the effect of curriculum on decisions and thf^ fact 



*Data were available in Class of '72 on the financial aid offered 
to students by their first three choices of postsecondary school. 
Hut the complexity of modeling these factors adequately in the 
time available ^to us precluded a detailed examination for this 
report. We' expect to analyze the effects of aid in the next 
phase of this research. 



that curriculum choice is an outcome that is closely tied to aca- 
demic ability, family socioeconomic status, aspirations, signifi- 
cant other influence, and personal attitudes. We look only at 
the association between transition pattern and high school cur- 
riculum and make no claims to estimating the effects of curricu- 
lum itself independent of these factors that influence curriculum 
choice- 

fn considering all of these relationships we restricted 
ourselves to simple two- or thre e-var iable tabular comparisons 
because of the relative ease of interpretation and because of 
time limits of this year's project. We are keenly aware of the 
limitations of such comparisons, and in our discussion of _ the 
relationships we strove to avoid overstating the implications of 
these tables. Nonetheless, we are also aware that the relation- 
ships revealed in simple tables often hold up under more formal 
examinatibn, and we intend to submit the findings reported here 
^■o a more rigorous analysis in the coming year. Our purpose here 
was limited to examining the surface character of the relation- 
ships between these pathways and the background or contextual 
variables that influence choices in order to check for broad 
consistency with theoretical predictions and to identify rela- 
tionships that deserve closer examination in the coming year. 



T he More Common Pathways 

With identification of the transition patterns or pathways 
completed, we pose the natural questions: 

o What are the more commonly followed pathways? 

o What combinations of degrees earned, delays, inter- 
ruptions, and attendance sequences are most frequent? 

Table -4.1 presents the information available from the Class 
of '72 and the NLS Youth databases that provides a response to 
this question. There are indeed a great many alternative path - 
ways through e ducation to work . Using the elements that were 
identified in chapter 3, we found thirty pathways that each 
contained at least 1 percent of the sample for either data set. 
These accounted for the majority of the respondents in the two 
databases. Eighty-seven and 90 percent of the respondents are 
accounted for in the Class of '72 and the NLS Youth, 



TABLE 4.1 
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POPULARITY 


OF ALTERNATIVE 


PATHWAYS THROUGH 


EDUCATION TO WORK 
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No postsecondary 
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0029 
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D. 3 


Four—year degree 
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1033 
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0035 






T 1 
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0039 
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14.2 
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0083 


.8 








cont 1 nu I ng 


0093 


6.0 












o.o 






Interruption and no 


0103 


1.4 








degree 


0105 


1.0 










0106 


3.6 










0107 


2.0 










0109 


2.5 














10.5 




1.2 


Delay and no degree 


1001 


3.9 




1.7 




1002 


2.3 




1.7 






1003 


U5 




1.4 






1009 


1.6 














9.3 




4.8 


Delay, Interruption, 


1106 


1.0 








and no degree 


1 109 


1.5 












2.5 










Total 87.3 


87.3 


89.9 


89.9 




100^ 


n = 16,450 


1005g 


n = 7,060 




KEY: 1st Digit— Delay 






2nd 01 git— 


•Interruption 




0 No delay 






0 No Interruption 




1 Delay 






1 One or 


more I nterruptlons 




7 Cannot be determined 










3rd DIgl t--Degree 






4th Digit— 


-Sec uence 





0 No degree 

1 Vocational -technical degree 

2 Community college degree 

3 Four-year college or university degree 

8 Multiple degrees— c lasses after last degree 

9 Classes after a degree 



0 Never enrol led 

1 Vocat I ona I -techn I ca I schoo I on I y 

2 Community college only 

3 Four-year college or university only 

5 Progression 

6 Regression 

7 Mixture 

9 } ndetermi nate 
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respectively.* To aid in interpretation, th-^se more common 
pathways are grouped according to some common characteristics c 

The single pathway most often followed is that involving no 
formal postsecondary education. But it is also the least spe- 
cifically defined pathway. Table 4.1 shows that 25 percent of 
.the Class of '72 and 36 percent of the NLS Youth followed this 
pathway. Both of these figures will be reduced somewhat with the 
passage of time. The reduction for the Class of '72 will prob- 
ably be very small, because these respondents had seven years to 
make a start, and the likelihood of starting appears to decrease 
with the passage of time (there were only 2 percent new starts 
five years away from graduation and 2 percent more six years 
away) . The NLS Youth percentage will show more change because 
only 55 percent of this group had time for a delay of a year or 
more. If they follow the delay pattern of the Class of '72 
respondents, the reported percentage of NLS Youth could become 
even less than that for Class of '72. 

The next most frequently followed pathways are those leading 
to four-year degrees. They comprise, however, only 21 and 2 2 
percent of the two cohorts. The Class of '72 may increase 
slightly if those with prolonged delays or interruptions success- 
fully complete four-year degrees. Because of the assumption de- 
scribed previously that some participants without degrees would 
eventually earn thm, the NLS Youth percentage may change very 
little. Respondents with vocational-technical or two-year 



♦Technical characteristics of the databases constrain the speci- 
fication of pathways. These databases are longitudinal, as are 
the pathways. The results presented in table 4.1 are those 
available at the time of the last interview, reflecting the 
respondents' histories up to that point of time. The proportions 
recorded in the table may shift somewhat as the cohorts mature 
and do not necessarily reflect the final outcome for each respon- 
dent. For the Class of '72, seven years had elapsed since high 
school graduation, allowing ample time to complete at least a 
master's program if the respondent had begun school without delay 
and had no interruptions. In contrast, only 2.4 percent of the 
NLS Youth had been out of high school for seven years, and only 
28.6' percent had had time to graduate from a four-year post- 
secondary program- The result of this constraint is that some 
pathways could not be defined for NLS^ Youth and others are 
implied rather than observed. These are the percentages where 
subsequent changes are most likely. Specifically, NLS respon - 
dents who had entered a postsecondary program without delay, had 
not interrupt ed, and were currently enrolled but had not had 
*su f f r cient time to graduate were counte d as though they would 
receive a degree . 
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degrees who earn four-year degrees may offset the number of 
respondents in pathways 0083, 0093, and 0033 who may now have 
two-year or vocational degrees but may not complete the four-year 
degree that, by assumpt ion, was attributed to them. 

The next most frequent pathways are those that start without 
delay, contain no interruptions, and yield no degree even though 
sufficient time has elapsed. The percentages are 13.1 for the 
Class of '72 and 15.5 for the NLS Youth. The reasons for the 
failure of these respondents to complete their programs will be 
discussed, to the extent the data allow, in a subsequent section. 

It is worth repeating here a re'lat ionship that emerged dur- 
ing the identification process, that delays and interruptions 
appe ar to reduce the 1 ike 1 i hood of program complet ion . The data 
in table 4.1 clearly outline that relationship. No pathway fol- 
lowed by 1 or more percent of the Class of '72 and resulting in a 
degree included a delay. Only two pathways, 1022 and 1033, met 
this criterion in the NLvS Youth, but both contain some cases for 
which degrees have been assumed and final percentages may be 
smaller. . In no case did a pathway containing an interruption and 
resulting in a degree meet this 1 percent criterion. In con- 
trast, 22.3 percent of the Class of '72 respondents followed 
pathways containing delays or interruptions and not resulting in 
completion to a degree. The results are not as clear for the NLS 
.Youth, presumably because insufficient time had elapsed for many 
of this cohort to experience an interruption, delay, or both, and 
then graduate. 

The table also provides the answer to a question of general 
i n teres t : 

o Of those young people who start a post secondary 
program, how many complete it? 

When the less common pathways (not shown in table 4.1) are 
added, 75 percent of the Class of '72 start pos tsecondary pro- 
grams and, to date, 65 percent of the NLS Youth also begin path- 
ways that could lead to degrees. Within the time span of the 
data available 33.4 percent of the Class of '72 and 48.3 percent 
of the NLS Youth attain degrees. (The NLS Youth figure contains 
an estimate of potential completion.) The reader should recall 
that about another 5 percent of the respondents in the Class of 
'72 data received certificates, but not degrees; from vocational- 
technical schools. Thus, the total percentage of people in the 
Class of '72 data who follow credentialed pathways is between 33 
percent and 38 percent, depending upon how strictly one wishes to 
interpret the term "credential." 

•Despite. the recent work by Rumberyer and Levin (1983) .argu- 
ing that skill requi rements do not necessar ily r ise , on average , 
as a society becomes more technological, these percentages are 
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rather lower than we would expect a technologically-oriented, ra- 
pidly changing society to aim for • Only slightly more than half 
of those who take any post secondary education acquire a creden- 
tial, and that group represents only a little more than one-third 
of all adults who remained in high school through their senior 
year. Because of pre-senior year high school dropouts, who are 
not included in this sample and are even less likely than those 
in the sample to acquire postsecondary credentials, the propor- 
tions earning credentials are even lower for the population as a 
whole . Pr evious studies (see for example , Becker 1975 and 01 son , 
White, and Shefrin 1979) have found substantial differences in 
return to years of college education that culminate in a creden- 
tial conpared to those that do not end with a credential. To the 
extent that these differences in return reflect productivity dif- 
ferences, * or that the credentials are valid indicators of ski 1 1 
acquisition (defined broadly), there are a great many probably 
unproductive "false starts" in our postsecondary educational pro- 
grams. Whether or not these false starts involve student learn- 
ing that postsecondary programs are not useful for them is not 
the issue here. Beneficial as it may be from the perspective of 
private individuals to learn that postsecondary education was not 
useful for them, from the social point of view the time spent is 
wasted if the same lesson could have been learned in another, 
less costly manner. The society must decide how much it is will- 
ing to forego in order to preserve the individual freedom to make 
a false start. Our data estimate the frequency with which such 
starts have been made during the decade of the 1970s. We also 
note later in this chapter the prevalence of false starts in this 
sense among black and Hispanic youth. What requires more 
detailed examination--and is one concern for our research ne. c 
year — is whether alternatives to learning -by-doing could have 
been used to reduce the number of false starts or whether the 
false starts can be converted into credentialed pathways with 
better preparation of youth by the high schools. One of the cru- 
c ial elements in making thi s fur the r evaluation is how accurately 
the likelihood of "false starts" could have been predicted based 
only on information available prior to starting a postsecondary 
program. The relationships that are discussed in the remainder 
of this chapter between transition patterns and background char- 
acteristics are considered here because they help to throw some 
(preliminary and non-rigorous) light on issues such as these. 



Who Follows Each Path? 

In an effort to paint the picture of what appears to in- 
fluence individuals to follow the different patterns and which 



*For the argument that they do not necessarily reflect produc- 
tivity differences, see Tliurow (1975). 
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individuals move through them to successful completion, this 
research considered many possible sources of variation. Where 
there appears to be a substantial relationship, tables will be 
presented and highlighted in the discussion. Where no noteworthy 
differences occur, that fact will be mentioned and the tables 
will not be included in the text. The tables and the discussion 
will present findings from the Class of '72 data and from the NLS 
Youth, when this latter database permits comparable statistics to 
be generated. As noted earlier, the maturity level of much of 
this sample is not sufficient to obtain information on some vari- 
ables, particularly those t-hat relate to events subsequent to 
completion of the patterns. 



Gender 



If traditional gender-role stereotypes from the 1950s and 
1960s continued to describe young adult behavior throughout the 
1970s, then pathways followed should differ substantially between 
men and women. V^omen would be expected to start postsecondary 
programs less frequently than men, and to experience interrup- 
tions or follow nondegreed pathways more often than men. To the 
extent that stereotypes in gender roles are rei-nforced by parents 
or relatives, status attainment theory offers a similar predic- 
tion. We have noted previously, however, that the Class of '72 
data depart from the stereotype. Few women in this sample report 
delaying or interrupting their education in order to have a 
family, and very few women report that their principal activity 
during interruptions is homemaking unacccmpanied by a part-time 
or full-time job. 

Gender-role stereotyping also implicitly underlies the human 
capital' theory predictions that women Should, on the average, in- 
vest in less -education than men- because projected interruptions 
in their (women* s) work histories will reduce the (tangible) 
return on their human capital investments. This source of gender 
difference may be lessening because of recent developments in the 
law — such as rulings concerning pregnant women, growth of day 
care centers, sick leave and medical insur ance--that may have 
allowed women to strengthen their labor market attachment. The 
Class of '72 data (which covets only through 1979) probably do 
not reflect all of the changes^, although the NLS Youth may 
reflect some of them. 

The predictions of the dual-labor market view for gender 
differences rests on extending the gender-role stereotype to the 
point that it produces discrimination in hiring by employers. It 
is argued that this is the reason that women's human capital in- 
vestments have lower returns than equivalent investments by men. 
As with the other theories we discussed here, we would expect 
these restrictions to be less important now than they were in the 
late 1960s and early 1970s, but probably still sufficient to pro- 
duce gender-related differences in pathv/ays followed. 
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with respect to gender, therefore, 
these questions: 



we are concerned, with 



o Do differences in gender significantly influence the 
patterns followed? 

o Do men and women differ in the incidence of 

interruptions , overall and within types ( pr edegree, 
postdegree, and nondegree)? 

o Do early parental responsibilities '^reduce the likeli- 
hood of pursuing postsecondary education? 

o Does early parenting have different impacts for women 
than for men? 

For both the Class of '72 and NLS Youth, men and women dif- 
fer in their tendencies to follow specific transition patterns 
(tables 4.2 through 4.5). The differences are most pronounced 
among the vocational and four-year degreed patterns, though some 
differences are evident in nondegreed patterns. 

In patterns involving attendance at vocational or business 
schools, men are more likely than women to delay start of a 
program. Women are more likely than men to follow indeterminate 
sequences v^en, getting their vocational degrees. This suggests a 
more frequent incidence of irregularities in women's patterns 
that is consistent with predictions of the stereotypes. 'Although 
more women than men attend vocational schools without getting 
degrees, the' significance of that difference disappears if path- 
ways 0001 and 1001 are combined. These three tendencies can per- 
haps be summarized by saying that men. are more likely, once they 
start a vocational program, to follow a direct route to a voca- 
tional degree. 

In patterns leading to four-year degrees, ir-.en account for a 
larger fraction of respondents, but very nearly equal proportions 
of men and women follow the patterns showing continuing education 
(0083 and 0093 )i This finding suggests that among university 
graduates, women are more likely than men to continue their 
formal education. This is the area in which recent advancements 
in women's access to preferred (primary 1 abor market ) jobs is 
probably most widely felt. This is also the group of women most 
likely to be sensitive to "women's issues" and to be. involved 
actively in the women's movement. It is clear that gender-role 
stereotypes do not describe this group of women. 

Two other differences by gender are noteworthy because they 
more nearly correspond to the stereotype. The first is that 
women are more likely than men to attend only community colleges. 
The differences are not statistically significant for four of the 
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TABLE 4.2 

TRANSITION PATTERN BY GENDER 
(PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION WITHIN PATTERNS) 
CLASS OF '72 



No postsecondary 

Traditional pathway, 
no degree 



Vocational degree 



Community college 
degree 

Four-year degree 



Degree and 
continuing 

Interruption and no 
degree 



Delay and no degree 



Delay, interruption, 
and no degree. 

All respondents 
(n = 16,450) 



0000 

0001 
0002 
0003 
0006 
0009 

0011 
0019 
1011 

0022 

1022- 

0029 

0033 
1033 
0039 

0083 
0093 

0103 
0105 
0106 
0107 
0109 

1001 
1002 
1003 
1009 

1106 
1109 



Male 


Female 




53.6* 


37.1* 


62.9* 


58.7 


41 . 3 


dQ 8 


50.2 


56.4 


43.6 


49.9 


50 . 1 




4 2.6 


38.8* 


61.2* 


81 . 1* 


18.9* 


47,8 


52.2 


4 9 


54.1 


46.6 


53.4 


53.8* 


46.2^ 


72.8* 


27 . 2^^ 


54 3 


45.7* 


48.9 


51.1 


50.8 


49 .2 


51.7 


4 O . J 


40.8 


59.2 


53.0 


47.0 


51.0 


49 .0 


53.0 


47.0 


54.0 


46.0 


38.3* 


61.7* 


47.9 


52.1 


50.5 


49 .5 


61.9* 


38.1* 


55.4* 


44.6* 


50.1 


49.9 



NOTE: Pathway codes are presented in table 4.1. 

*Probabilitv < .05 that the observed percentage would occur by 
cha^nce. A chlT-square test with 1 degree of freedom was calcu- 



lated separately for each cell." 
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TABLE 4,3 

DEGREE AND HPE Of If^TERWIPTION flt GENDER ANO APTIM 
flESPONO£f^TS KITH TWO OR MORE YEARS AHENDING POSTSECONOARY 
CLASS OF '72 



Mflle Fe«le_^ 

Aptitude Lm Middle High All mA\$ Hlg!t All 



Percentage experiencing interruptlonj (bexe n) 
Nodel^ 
Predegree 
Pottdegree 
Mondegree 

p Delayed 1^ 2, or 3 years 
Predegree 
Postdagree 
Nofidegree 

Percentage receiving degrees OMOng 
tlt^e starting vltfioot d^loy (base n) 
Experiencing at leest I Interruption 
Experiencing no Interruptions 
(Postdegree Interniptlons not considered) 



)2»0 


(133) 


B,4 


(806) 


9.7 


(1,027) 


8.8 


(1,966) 


9.2 


018) 


8.3 


(736) 


7.V 


m 


8.^ 


(1,841) 


23.7 


(133) 


32.6 


(806) 


51,0 


(1,027) 


51»2 


(1,966) 


29.0 


(116) 


39.2 


(736) 


41.9 


(987) 


40.0 


(1,8411 


46,5 


(264) 


46.6 


(710) 


57.7 


(428) 


5t,0 


(1,422) 


49.0 


(279) 


53.9 


(633) 


57,9 


m 


"54.0 


(1,2771 


14 


(22) 


10.4 


(98) 


19 


(38) 


13 


(158) 


14 


(13) 


18 


(51) 


11 


(25) 


15.4 


(89) 


13 


(2:» 


22.1 


(9B) 


12 


(38) 


18.4 


056) 


32 


(13) 


20 


(51) 


50 


(25) 


24.6 


(89) 


46.2 


(1401 


50.4 


(231) 


59.6 


(94) 


50 J 


(465) 


42.7 


(108) 


49.8 


(194) 


61.8 


(70) 


50.0 


(372) 


10.8 


(148) 


16.4 


(414) 


26,5 


(336) 


19.3 


(898) 


7.4 


(148) 


15.2 


(402) 


27,0 


(289) 


17.9 


(839) 


<3,5 


(269) 


67.0 


(1,102) 


92,1 


(1,019) 


75,1 


(2,390) 


55,0 


(249) 


69.8 


(967) 


85,5 


(1,063) 


75.5 


(2,279) 
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TABLE 4.4 



TRANSITION PATTERN BY RACE/ETHNICITY AND GENDER 
(PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION WITHIN PATTERN AND GENDER) 
CLASS OF »72 



Mate Fema I e 



Black Hispanic Wh Ite Black Hispanic Wh Ite 



No postsecondary 0000 

Traditional pathway, 0001 
no degree 0002 

0003 
0006 
0009 

Vocational degree 0011 

0019 
1011 

Community college 0022 
degree 1022 

0029 

Foui — year degree 0033 

1033 
0039 

Degree and 0083 
continuing 0093 

Interruption and no 0103 
degree 0105 

0106 
0107 
0109 

Delay and no degree 1001 

1002 
1003 
1009 

Delay, Interruption, 1106 
and no degree 1 109 

A I I respondents 
(n = 16,450) 



9.1* 


4.3 


79.3 


9.4 


2.7 


82.0 


5.0 


18.1* 


76.1 


8.2 


3.3 


85.4 


12.0* 


3.7 


79.3 


12,4* 


4.9 


76.7 


5.7 


0.9 


89.8 


6.7 


2.3 


87,8 


9.3 


1.6 


80.6 


10.0 


1.3 


88.7 


14.3 


11.1 


74.6 


3.3* 


2.2 


87.9 


6.0 




88.4 


4.4 


1 


90.4 


3.0* 


3.4 


88.7 


2.8 


1.1 


92.8 


5.2* 


o.e* 


92.2* 


6.8 


3.7 


86.2 


6.1 


1.9 


80.4 


9.2 


3.2 


83.1 


9.2 


5.2 


80.3 


9.4 


9.0 


77.5 


8.6 


4.2 


81.3 


14. B* 


7.9* 


73.7 


7.3 


1.5 


87.1 


10.4 


7.5* 


80.7 


12.6 


5.4 


77.4 


8.0 


0.3* 


90.0 


7.8 


3.7 


83.3 



9.2* 


4.1* 


80.8 


9.0 


4.7 


81.4 


13.9 


2.0 


76.4 


10.4 


2.8 


84.6 


16. 1 


2.8 


71.3 


14,6 


5. 8* 


76.5 


10.2 


— ■ 


86.3 


3.3 


3.4 


85.2 


25.9 




CO n 
OO.U 


9.9 


2.4 


83.5 


14.8 




72.5 


5.5* 


4.2 




8.4* 




86.5 




Z.O 


f J. 1 


8.6 


1.6 


85.5 


2.6* 


2.8 


80,6 


7.9* 


1.4* 


87.7 


3.1* 


2.1 


93.4 


16.5 • 


7.0* 


74,8 


16.2* 


4.1 


75,5 


18.1* 


4.9 


73.2 


13.7 


3.9 


76,7 


14.6* 


3.2 


76.6 


9.3 


5.1 


81,4 


10.2 


1.9 


79.2 


13.1 


2.8 


77.3 


17.8 


4.5 ' 


68.4 


16.4 


2.2 


75,3 


10.9 


3.2 


81,0 



NOTE: Pathway codes are presented In table 4.1. 

*ProbabI 1 1 ty ^ .05 that the observed percentage would occur by chance. A chl-square test with 1 
degree of freedom was calculated separately for each cell. 
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No postsecondary ^ 

Traditional path«y, 
no degree 



Vocational degree 



Coiwiiunltv college 
degree 

Four-year degree 



Interruption and no 
degree 

Delay and no degree 



All respondents 
(n = 7,060) 



0019 

ion 

701 1 

'0022 
1022 

0033 
1033 
0035 
0039 

0106 



1001 
1002 
1003 



TABLE 4.5 

TRANSITION PAHERN BY RACE/ETHNICITY AND GENDER 
(PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION WITHIN PAHERN AND GENDER) 
NLS YOUTH 



3,2 

7.4 
7.1 

2.8* 
7.3^ 
2.5 
6.1 

2.0 

218 
9.1 
4.7 



4.6 



Hale 



Hispanic Black Other Total 



0000 


4.1 


I4.5» 


81.4 


36.5 


0001 


2.3 


7.4 


90,3 


1.1 


0002 


7.3 


11.7 


81,0 


5,0 


0003 


4.8 


11.7 


83.5 


7.1 


0006 


8.? 


9.9 


81.9 


1.0 


0009 


7.1 


8.3 


84.6 


0.9 


0011 


6.0 


5.2 


88.8 


1.5 



3.1 


93.6 


1.4 


8.9 


83.7 


4.6 


8.2 


f4.7 


1.6 


9.2 


88.0 


17.7 


14.8 


77.8 


1.5 


2.2* 


95,3 .. 


3.6 


3.4 


90.5 


'•° 


11.2 


P5.B 


1.3 


11.6 


85,6 


2.0 


11.5 


79.3 


1.9 


11.9 


83.5 


1.5 



1.3 



91.2 

100.0 



Female 



Hispanic 


Black 


Other 


Total 


5.4 


12.7 


■ 82,0 


XX A 


5,3 


12,6 


82.2 


1.3 


7.5 


12,9 


79,6 




6 3 


16,4 


77,3 


5.9 


3.4 


26. 6« 


70.0 


1.0 


4.9 


18,8 


76.3 


1.5 


3;8 


• 

10.1 


86,1 


hi 


1.6 


15,2 


83.2 


1.1 


7.1 


11.4 


81.5 


1.0 


1.7 


10.5 


87,8 


1.8 


5.9 


14.3 


79.8 


5.5 


2,3 


20,4 


77.3 


I.J 


2 9* 


10.4 


86.6 


- 18.1 


1.3 


7.6 


91.1 


1.0 




7.0 


91.4 


2.6 


3.5 


12,1 


84,4 


1.0 


2.5 


23.9» 


73.6 


1.1 


2.5' 


15.4 


82.1 


2.3 


4.2 


15.3 ■ 


80,5 


1,6 


2.7 


13,0 


84.3 


1.3 








90.5 


4.7 


12.8 


82.4 


100.0 



NOTE: Pathway codes are presented In table 4.1, 

^Probability < .05 that the oteerved percentage .ould occur by chance. A chl-square test with 1 degree of freedom was calculated 
separately foFeach cell. . 
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five patterns shown when the patterns are considered individual- 
ly. But the differences attain statistical significance if the 
five patterns (0002, 0022, 1022. 0029, and 1002) are combined. 
Community colleges prepare women for lower level jobs than do 
four-year colleges or universities." This tendency offers mild 
support for dual labor market theories. 

The second is the overall tendency for women to be more 
likely than men to obtain no postsecondary education. Whether 
this difference is a vestige of traditional stereotyping of gen- 
der roles or whether it results from inequalities of cppportutiity 
for access (which may, in turn, be vestiges of traditional ,^ 
stereotypes) cannot be determined from these data. But it seems 
important to note that this difference has persisted at least 
into the mid-1970s. 

The strong relationship noted in chapter 2 between degree 
attainment and interruption warrants a closer examination of the 
relationship among gender, interruptions, and degree attainment. 

Traditional views of gender roles and of motives and oppor- 
tunities for postsecondary education might lead one to expect 
that women would be more likely than men to experience interrup- 
tions in their postsecondary education. Whether that expectation 
should extend to both predegree and postdegree interruptions is 
unclear. But the question has considerable policy and general 
significance. In order to keep the comparisons sharper, only 
those respondents who attended some postsecondary education dur- 
ing two years were considered in table 4.3, and the sample was 
split according to the starting date for the first postsecondar ^ 
enrollment in order to control for differences in opportunities 
for interruptions-. These restrictions keep these comparisons 
from merely restating the obvious fact that people with higher 
achievement experience relatively more interruptions because they 
are more likely to attend some postsecondary institution. 

Viithin this restricted sample, four tendencies are revealed 
by the data in table 4.3. Three show great similarity between 
men and women in this issue. The fourth confonns to sex-role 
.stereotypes but reinforces the observation that women are more 
likely to go beyond the four-year deg*ree. 

First, among both men and women who start postsecondary 
education without delay, there is a slight tendency for fewer 
predegree interruptions among respondents with higher composite 
aptitude test scores.* There is a stronger tendency for higher 



*The aptitude tests are described in more detail on page 76. 
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aptitude respondents to experience more postdegree or nondegree- 
related interruptions than for lower aptitude respondents. The 
postdegree interruptions could be explained by the greater like- 
lihood that higher aptitude students would continue their formal 
education beyond their first degree. The interruptions for 
nondegreed people reflect that same sort of greater persistence 
among the higher apt i tude respondents. That is, despite inter- 
ruptions the higher aptitude students continue to return to 
school in pursuit of their degree. To determine whether this 
explanation is correct requires a more detailed investigation of 
the aspirations, reasons for interruptions, and courses of study 
of these individuals than we have been able to pursue here. 

Second, among both men and women with at least two years in 
post secondary education, nondegreed interruptions are signifi- 
cantly more frequent than are postdegree interruptions, which in 
turn are significantly more frequent than predegree interrup- 
tions. This relationship holds overall and for the medium and 
low composite aptitude groups. 

Third, there is no practical ly significant difference 
between men and women in the incidence of either predegree or 
nondegree-rela ted interruptions. If women experience disadvan- 
tages relative to men in attaining degrees, it does not appear 
that those disadvantages are reflected in a higher likelihood of 
predegree interruption. This absence of differences is main- 
tained when stratifying the sample further by three levels of 
composite aptitude test score. At all three test score levels, 
there is no tendency for women to be more likely than men to 
experience predegree interruptions in their post secondary 
education , 

Fourth, among people who began their postsecondary education 
without ..delay, women are significantly more likely than men to 
experience postdegree interruptions. This tendency appears when 
all women are compared to al 1 men ( within this restricted s ubs am- 
ple of respondents who attended some postsecondary institution) . 
But a closer examination reveals that this overall tendency is 
e special ly strong among those in the high aptitude level . This 
f indi ng doe? suggest that h igh-apti t ude women may face more di f- 
ficult problems in continuing their education beyond " their first 
degree than do men with similar academic ability, 

VJe looked at one final aspect of the gender-role stereotyp- 
ing question, Tlie effect of early parenting or other responsi- 
bility for dependents upon the pathway fol lowed could be -^xoected 
to show up in S:3veral ways. It might be expected as an in^'lcator 
of those who achieve no postsecondary education and those who 
follow pathways that include delays, interruptions, or unsuccess- 
ful termination of pathways potentially leading to degrees. The 
direction of causation need not concern us here. The pathway 
percentages are shown in table 4,6, 
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TABLE 4,6 



TRANSITION PATTERN BY DEPENDENTS AS A SENIOR BY GENDER 
(PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION WITHIN PATTERN AND GENDER) 
CLASS OF '72 









Ma 1 e 






Fema 1 e 




Number of Dependents 




0 


1 


2 


0 


1 


2 


No postsecondary 


0000 


65.1* 


5.9* 


5.5* 


68.4* 


4.5* 


3.7* 


Traditional pathway, 

no degree 


0001 
UUU^ 
0003 
0006 
0009 


65,8 

74.4 
67.7 
75.9 


4.0 
4 2 
2.3 
3.4 
3.6 


6.6 

0.7 

2.5 

6.7* 

2.8 


72.7 
67.7 
77.1 
71.9 
6G.0 


4.2 
6.7 
4.0 
2.0 
5.0 


2.9 
3.4 
1.0 

2.5 
3.6 


Vocational degree 


0011 
0019 
1011 


82,6 
73.7 
70.5 


2.4 
4.0 
3.8 


2.4 
3.6 
5.2 


83.2 

73.8 
61.4 


4.0 

0.9* 

0.0 


1.1 
2.4 
0.0 


CoRimunlty col lege 
dogree 


1022 
^0029 


fi7 fi 
. u 

76,3 


5.1 
2.8 


1.7 
2.3 


80.7 
67,8 
80,7 


1.8 
4.9 
2.3 


1.2 
0.0 

1.8 


Four-year degree 


0033 
1 yjjj 
0039 


78,2* 
•81.3* 


1.9* 
0,3* 


0,9* 


79.6* 

78.2 

77,1 


0.7* 

0.0 

0,8* 


1.3» 

0.0 

1.2 


Degree and 
continu Ing 


0083 
0093 


87.7 
75.1 


0,0 
2.1* 


0,0 
1,0* 


75.4 
80.5 


3.9 
0.5* 


0.0 
1.2 


Interruption and no 
degree 


0103 
0105 
0106 
0107 
n 1 no 


72.0 ' 
62.0 
73.7 
75.9 

ft 


U5 
5.7 
4.2 
1.6 
2.0 


5.2 
6,6 
3.0 
3.5 
2.7 


85.2 
70.^ 
78.0 
69.0 
73.3 


U7 

2.4 

3.0 .. 
3.5 


0.6 
2 9 
2.7 
3.1 
2.8 


Delay and no degree 


1001 
1002 
1003 
1009 


65.1 
67.6 
72.1 
68.6 


6.2* 
8,1* 
3.6 
6.4 


4.0 
4.8 
3.1 
4.3 


68.6 
67.4 
72.0 
85,5 


6.3* 
8.4* 
1.5 
5.8 


• 5.3* 
2.7 
2.5 
2.2 


Delay, Interruption, 
and no degree 


1106 
1 109 


75.2 
65.8 


5.1 
1.4 


3.0 
1.3 


68.7 
66.9 


10. 6» 
6.0 


4.3 
2.8 


Al 1 respondents 
(n = 16,450) 




71.6 


3.9 


3.5 


73.1 


3.4 


2.6 


NOTE: Pathway codes 


are presented 


in table 


4.1. 











^Probability < .05 that the observed percentage would occur by chance. A chl-squar 
degree of freedom was calculated separately for each cell. 
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For both men and women, there is a tendency for having one 
or more dependents in the senior year to be positively associated 
with greater proportional frequency in the no-post secondary path. 
The presence of dependents is neutral for pathways through either 
community college or post secondary vocational training. At the 
four-year college level, respondents with dependents are less 
likely to be represented in the traditional, direct path leading 
to a degree. The important aspect of this finding for the ques- 
tion of gender-role stereotyping is that it holds for both men 
and women. The presence of dependents does not appear to have 
different effects in any consistent and reliable way upon which 
pathways are followed by members of either gender. Dependents 
appear to affect the pathways followed in similar ways for both. 
This seems contrary to the expectation if traditional gender 
roles were dominant in this cohort. It is clearly an issue that 
requires further investigation. 

These data tend overall to conform to the stereotypes as far 
as relative likelihood of following specific sequences. Women 
are more likely to follow sequences involving no pos tsecondary 
education, business or vocational-technical school, or community 
colleges, and they are less likely to attend four-year colleges 
or universities. But in other respects the stereotypes appear to 
be dissolving for women. This is illustrated by finding no 
gender differences in predegree or nondegree interruptions and 
although women~ con form to the stereotype in being more likely to 
experience postdegree interruptions, that relationship holds on" ^ 
among high-aptitude people, and its conformity to stereotype is 
balanced if not more than offset by the greater likelihood of 
women continuing beyond the four-year degree (when the compar"? ^ >n 
is restricted to those who earn at least four-year degrees). 



Race/ Ethnic ity 

Pluman capital, status "attainment, and .dual labor market 
theories can be interpreted in a manner consistent with the co 
ventional wisdom concerning racial/ethnic differences in post- 
secondary education. Two principal generalizations seem to be 
rather widely accepted. First, blacks and Hispanics ai*e less 
likely than whites to pursue pos tsecondary education, e^^:)ecially 
at four-year collenes or un iversi t ir . Second, among blac.cs and 
whites of similar socioeconomic background and academic aptitude, 
blacks are more likely than whiites to attend four-year colleges 
or universities. ne simple tabulations we examined tend to sup- 
port both generalizations and to suggest some interesting exten- 
sions that are worth farther invest iaarion . 

The result tiiat s tan^ls out m* t c early in these data in 
tables 4.4 and 4.5 is that blacks are overr^^ presented in the 
pathways showing no post secondar;' aducatior or yielding no 
degree. But black nen and wonen differ in cheir tendencies in 
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this respect. In each data set, black men follow the pathway of 
no postsecondary education in significantly greater proportion 
than they appear in the subsample of men. Black women, in con- 
trast, follow this pathway in the same or lower proportions than 
their proportion in the subsample of women. Black women are 
relatively more likely to follow nondegreed pathways than is s - 
gested by their proportion in the subsample of women. Black :t\ i 
show a similar tendency, but it is less pronounced and less nor.- 
sistent than for black women. 

These results are interesting because they conform to tlr z 
expectation of the dual labor market, status attainment, and 
human capital theories and they are consistent with the view hat 
inequalities in access to postsecondary education had not beer, 
entirely eliminated by the mid to late 1970s, despite new aid 
programs and increases in the funding of existing aid programs. 
A' somewhat more disturbing aspect of these data is their Impli- 
cation that even where access to educational opportunities 
achieved, blacks are less likely than whites to attain the cre- 
dential associated with successful completion of the program. 
Whether this lower rate of degree attainment occurs because rela- 
tively fewer blacks than whites are adequately prepared for th^ li 
postsecondary education, because blacks are more likely than 
whites to encounter financial obstacles during their education 
that impede successful program ccr.pletion, or because of some 
other factors cannot be identified here. But this is clearly a 
question that deserves further investigation. 

Three oth'^^r findings are worth noting, but are a b\t ir.^re 
Ufficult to relate to theoretical predictions. First. H:_spanics 
are somev/hat more likely to follow pathways involving ovA\ com- 
munity colleges. This result may be attr ibutabl e , at least in 
part, to the important role of community colleges in ^i^e Cali- 
fornia educational system. 

The second tendency is that black women are much more likely 
than other respondents, relative to their proportion in the popu- 
lation, to attend vocational schools with a delay. This tendency 
may have implications for the marketing strategies jf vocational 
scnooTo- \^ may also reflect limitations of opportunity for black 
womei .' . 

The third tendency is for slacks and Hisparics of either 
vjender to be much less likely than would be expected to follow 
patterns Leading either to four -year degrees or to degrees with 
continuing education. This cor.f irmat ion of a well-known fact 
probably reflects unequal oupo rtun ities in access to four-year 
institutions. Thes*? unequal opportunities persist even in the 
presence of the financial aid programs of the 1970s and the 
Availability of commmity colleges. 
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The impression conveyed by these data is consistent with the 
view that inequalities in access persist for black or Hispanic 
youth. The further impression conveyed is that even when access 
is achieved, these minority youth have been less well-prepared to 
take advantage of the opportunity. 

Whatever the reasons for these differences among racial/ 
ethnic groups, it is important to note that the differences do 
not appear to be fundamentally racial in nature. When the sample 
is stratified according to the socioeconomic status of the re- 
spondent ' s family , the differences by racial/ ethn^ic group tend to 
disappear, and in three cases the overall relationships are even 
reversed • First, among low SES men and women, blacks of either 
geiider are significantly less likely^ than expected to follow the 
path of no post secondary education. Second, middle SES black 
women are similarly less likely than other middle SES women to 
have no post secondary education. Finally, low SES black women 
are much more likely than expected to follow four-year degreed 
pathways. The overall relationships noted previously emerge 
despite these exceptions because in. this sample blacks comprise 
about 22 percent of the low SES quart ile, about 6 percent of the 
middle quartile, and less than 3 percent of the top quartile. 

These connections among pathways , rac e/ethnicity, and SES 
are clearly worthy of more intensive investigation. 

Family Socioeconomic Status 

The status attainment theory suggests the importance of 
significant others in postsecondary educational decisions. The 
socioeconomic status (SES) of the family (a scale combining par- 
ents' occupational status and measures of the learning environ- 
ment in the '^ome) is important both because it shows the example 
parents set ^jr their children and because it is a proxy for both 
constraints (or their absence) on children's social aspirations 
and the access to social opportunities. The status attainment 
theory predicts, and a substantial body of research confirms in 
other cases, t>>at higher family SES is associated with higher 
educational aspirations and attainment among the family' s 
children. Thus, we consider this question: 

o Does the family's socioeconomic status continue to 
show a strong positive corr elation , with the level of 
educational attainment that is implied in the pat- 
terns of transition? 

The socioeconomic status of i-nd ividuals ' families pr ior to 
high school graduation differentiates importantly among those who 
follow the different pathways (tables 4,7 and 4.8)- When the SES 
scales for each data set are divided into three categories — low. 
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TABLE 4.7 



TRANSITION PATTERN BY SXIOECONOMIC STATUS COMPOSITE 
(PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION WITHIN PATTERNS) 
CLASS OF '72 



Lowest 
Quart I le 



Middle 
Quart I le 



Highest 
Quart! I e 



Unclassified 



No postsecondary 

Traditional pathway, 
no degree 



Vocational degree 



Commun I ty co 1 1 ege 
degree 



Four-year degree 



Degree and 
contTnu I ng 

Interruption and no 
degree 



Delay and no degree 



DeTay, interruption, 
and no degree 

A I I respondents 
(n = 16,450) . 



0000 


40.6* 


52.0* 


7.0* 


0.4 


0001 


28.9* 


61,4* 


9.4* 


0,2 


0002 


25,2 


53.8 


21,0 


0.0 


0003 


19.5 


49. O 




0.0 


0006 


1 9, 1* 


K^O 7 




0*2 


0009 


26. 5 


DU. f 




0 3 


001 1 


'29,5 


53,7 


16.8 


0.0 


0019 


21.2 


55,3 


23,5 


0.0 


1011 




AO 1 


24 4 


0,0 


0022 




oz , o 


24 2 


0,8 ' 


1022 


32.2 


39,4 


28,4 


0.0 


0029 


15,1* 


56.3* 


28.6 


0.0 


0033 


9.3* 


42,0* 


48,7* 


0,0 


1033 


22,3 


52,5 


25,2 


# 0,0 


UU 


q AH 


42 8* 


•47,8* 


0,0 


0083 


11.3* 


45,8 


42,9* 


0.0 


0093 


8.8* 


34.6* 


56,4* 


0.2 


0103 


15,2* 


42,0 


42. 7* . 


0.0 


0105 


21,2 


53.0 


25,9 


0.0 - 


0106 


19,5* 


47,7 


32,8* 


0.1 


0107 


17,6* 


50.1 


32.4* 


0.0 


01Q9 


20.2* 


46,0 


33.8* 


0,0 


1001 


35,0* , 


55.5* 


9.4* 


0.1 


1002 


30.6* 


\> 55.8 


13,6* 


0,0 


1003 


26,6 


52,8 


19,9 


0,7 


1009 


26,6 


61.4* 


11,9* 


0.0 


1106 


25,2 


58.3 


16,5* 


0.0 


1109 


26,6 


51.8 


21.6 


0.0 




24,9 


49,6 


25,3 


0.2 



NOTE: Pathway codes are presented In table 4.1, 

•Probability _< .05 that the observed percentage would, occur by chance, A chl-square test with 1 
degree of freedom was calculated separately for each cell. 
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TABLE 4.R 



TRANSITION PATTERN BY SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS COMPOS IiE 
(PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION WITHIN PATTERNS) 

NLS YOUTH 



Lowest 
Quart i le 



Middle 
Ouar t i le 



Highest 
Quart i le 



No postsecondary 


0000 


36. 


2* 


56. 


3* 


7. 


5* 


Tradi t ional pathway , 


OOOi 


30. 


8 


58. 


3 


11. 


0* 


no degree 


0002 


19. 


9 


54. 


7 


25. 


4 


nuu i 


11, 


1 * 

i 




U 




7* 




0006 


15. 


1 


58. 


2 


26. 


6 




0009 


16. 


1 


55. 


8 


28. 


2 


Voca t ioria 1 degree 


0011 


24. 


4 


67. 


3* 


8. 


3* 


7011 


29. 


7 


S2. 


0 


8. 


2* 


Community college 


0022 


18. 


8 


54. 


3' 


.26. 


9 


degree 


1022 


20. 




56. 


9 


22. 


8 


Four-year degree 


0033 


10. 


0* 


36. 


, 5* 


53. 


, 5* 


1033 


17. 


6 


54. 


,2 


28. 


, 2 




003?5 


8. 


9* 


48. 


, 1 


43. 


.0* 




00 39 


7. 


4* 


41. 


, 5 


51. 


, 1* 


Interruption and no 


0106 


6. 


4* 


53, 


. 0 


40, 


.7* 


degree 
















Delay and no degree 


1001 


30. 


4 


58, 


. 2 


],1. 


. 4* 


1002 


25. 


5 


59 


. 5 


14, 


.9* 




1003 


16. 


, 7 


57 


. 6 


25, 


. 7 


All respondents 




23, 


, 7 


51 


.7 


24 


.6 


(n = 7, 060.) 
















NOTE: Pathway codes 


are .presented 


in 


table 


4.1. 









^Probability £ .05 that the observed percentage would occur by 
chance. A chi-square test with 1 degree of freedom v;as calcu- 
lated separately for each cell. 
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middle, and high — this differentiation is clearly illustrated.* 
Both low and middle SES respondents are more heavily represented 
in the no-p6s tsecondary . education pathway than in the sample as a 
whole. The low SES respondents are by far the more overrepre- 
sented group. Proportionally fewer low and middle SES people 
follow the four-year pathways and proportionally more follow the 
vocational pathways, both those leading to degrees and those 
terminating prior to degrees. ^ 

In contrast, a very small portion of high SES individuals 
undertake no postsecondary education. They are also under- 
represented in vocational" pathways . They are frequent ly found, 
above^expectat ions , in the interrupted pathways, but less often 
than expected in the delayed pathways. Almost twice as many as 
expected from the ir numbers in the population f ol low a tradi- 
tional pathway to a four-year degree. 

The relationship of SES to community college pathways is not 
as clear-cut. These pathways appear to serve proportionally more 
middle SES students in a direct pathway from high school to col- 
lege and without delay to a degree. Proportionally more low SES 
respondents start community college after a delay and complete a 
program, but also proportionally more follow a delayed path that 
does not lead to completion. The results are similar in both the 
Class of '72 and the NLS Youth. 

These results are' consistent with the findings of much pre- 
vious research, that higher SES in a family accompanies higher 
levels of educational attainment among that family's children. 
They also confirm that community colleges serve primarily middle 
and lower SES individuals. The thrust of the results is to 
reemphasize what has often been noted before: that there is a 
strong (but somewhat flexible) tendency in the U.S. for socio- 
economic status to be perpetuated from generation to generation. 
Judgments concerning inequalities in access to postsecondary 
educatioit across various socioeconomic levels require a more 
sophisticated analysis that controls at least for aptitude (or 
achievement) and possibly for family income and individual 
preferences. 



*The SES scale is a weighted sum of f-:t:ner's years of education, 
mother's years of- education, Duncan score for father's and/or 
mother's occupation, and measures of vi-i^ learning environment in 
the home. See Riccobono et al. 1981, Campbell, Orth, and . 

Seitz 1981, for the details of that -- 'cruet ion . The scale was 
divided into groups here by picking scores that divided the ,top 
and bottom quartiles of the sample from the middle half of the 



sample . 
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Aspirations and Significant Other Influence 



Aspirations . and significant others' influence' are emphasized 
by the status attainment approach as key determinants of the 
level of educational attainment. If the status attainmert 
approach is correct, these variables provide significar.c clues to 
.detennining the transition patterns followed, and any efforts by 
public educational policy to affect post secondary educational 
choices must take cognizance of these channels. The specific 
quest ions ' cons idered concerning aspirations are these: 

o To what extent do the actual patterns fol lowed con- 
form to aspirations? 

o To what .extent do they show the fulfillment or the 
nonfulfillment of aspirations? - 

o To what degree does any incongruity between eventual 
educational attainment and early educational aspira- 
tions reflect later changes in aspirations rather 
.than unforeseen circumstances? 

Senior educational aspirations (table 4.9), senior occupa- 
tional aspirations (table 4.10), and the time of decision con- 
cerning college attendance (table 4.11) show that indecision 
during the senior year in high school is most prevalent among 
those who subsequently take no post secondary education. On all 
three measures, the no-postsecondary group is significantly less 
likely than average and is consistently among the patterns least 
likely to express any goal. Similarly, those who experience an 
interruption without getting a degree 'or .those who delay post- 
secondary schooling are also among those who were least likely to 
express a goal when asked as seniors. Even those seniors who 
later get vocational, conmunity college, or four-year degrees but 
who delay starting their pos tsecondary education are among the 
least likely to express a goal. All of these groups are quite 
similar in the degree of their uncertainty. Those students who 
attend four-year institutions, an-?^ especially those who get 
university degrees, are most likt *' y to express goals on each of 
th'^se measures- 

The overall level of aspirations is high, and aspirations 
rinn«.- ir to be strongly associated with eventual educational 
attainment. Over 37 percent of the sample (two-thirds of those 
expressing a goal ) v;anted to compl ete a four -year program . Over 
20 percent wanted to attend graduate or professional school. ' ^ 
These high aspirations for education are consistent with tlie high 
aspirations expressed for occupations. Over one-fourth of the 
sample aspired to professional occupations. Among those who 
later received university degrees, over half aspired to profes- 
sional jobs, over 40 percent aspired to graduate or professional 
education, and about two-thirds asp;Lred to university or higher 
levels of education. 
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TABLE 4.9 



EDUCATIONAL ASPIRATIONS AS A SENIOR BY TRANSITION PATTERN 
(PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION WIThIN PATTERN) 
NLS 172 



High School Vocatlohal- Junior Graduate/ 
< H.S, Graduate Technical College University Professional Unknown 







Q 7 


7 9* 


18 7* ■ 


5.9 


8.6* 


3.9* 


54.3 


Traditional pathway, 


0001 


0.1 


, 1.3* 


22. 8» 


6.0 


9.4* 


3.7* 


56,8 


no .^jree 


0002 


0.4 


0.0* 


12.2 


7.3 


18.7 


13,4 


48.0 




0003 


0 2 


0 6* 


3.2* 


4.5 


23.6* 


28.9* 


39.0 




0006 


0.0 


0.2* . 


4.5» 


7.1 


23.8* 


23.6 


40.8 




0009 


0.2 


3.6 


8.1 


5.0 


17.1 


14,0* 


52.0 


Vocational degree 


0011 


0.0 


2.5 


31.0* 


5.8 


9.5* 


10.3* 


40.9 




0019 


0.2 


0.7* 


10,0 


8.3» 


21.5* 


13,9* 


45.5 




lot) 


0.0 


2.5 


25,6* 


6,0 


12.3 


8.5 


45.1 


Community college 


0022 


0.0 


0.0* 


4.2* 


9.7* 


30.0* 


16,8 


39.3 


1022 


0 Q 


4 5 


6,6 


5,8 


16.fi 


23.9 

••■'1 ' 


42.6 




0029 


0.0 


1.1* 


.6.5» 


, 9.1* 


29,2* 


21.5 


32.6 


Four-year degree 


0033 


0.2 


0.0* 


0.4» 


0,8» 


22.4* 


46.9* 


39.3 


1033 


0.0 


1.6 


5.7 


2.3 


20.8 


27.1 


42.5 




0039 


0 0 


0 2* 


2.1» 


1.9* 


21.6* 


41.6* 


32,6 


Degree and 


0083 


0,0 
0.0 


0.0» 


1.7» 


4.0 


29,0* 


35,4* 


29,8 


contlnulnfl 


0093 


0.1 


0.2 

Vg«» 


0.1 

V| 1 


20.0 


49.6 


29,9 


Interruption and no 


OlOj 


0.0 


0,4» 


1.9* 


1,0* 


20.8 


40.4* 


35,5 


degree 


0105 


0.0 


0,4* 


18.1* 


7.2 


12.2 • 


13,0* 


49,0 




0106 


0.0 


1,0* 


3.6« 


4.9 


22.6* 


29.9* 


37,9 




0107 


0.3 


0.2* 


4,1» 


3.5 


20.2 


27.2* 


44.6 




0109 


1.2 


1.6 


5.5 


4.4 


18,4 


24,0 


44.0 


Delay and no degree 


1001 


0.5 


6.9* 


21,7* 


5.9 


7.8* 


6.5* 


50.9 


1002 


0.4 


4.4 


16.0* 


9,2» 


13.3 


9.3* 


47.4 




1003 


0.3 


3.0 


17.1* 


5.4 


20.2 


14,9* 


39.1 




1009 


1.3* 


6.1* 


19,3* 


5.6 


15.0 


' 7,2* 


45.4 


Delay, Interruption, 


1106 


0,0 


1.6 


11.8 


7.5 


18,2 


14.5 


46,3 


and no degree^ 


1109 


1.0 


2.2 


13,4 


6.0 


18,0 


11.4* 


48.0 


All respondents 




0.4 


3.2 


10.7 


4,8 


16.6 


20.6 


43.8 



(n = 16,450) 
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NOTE: Pathway codes are presented In table 4,1, 



^Probability < ,05 that the observed percentage would occur by chance, A chl-square test with I degree of freedoin was calculated 
T-n^r> separately fo" each cell. 
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OCOJPATim ASPIRATIOHS AS SENIORS BY miTION PAHERNS 
(PERCENTAGE 0ISTRI8UTI0N NITFtlN PAHERN) 
CLASS OF '72 



Privat* 

Clarlcal Craft Fam Hots Laborr Kanufacturr Military Opratlva Pi'ofwslonal Proprl«tj)r Servlca Sales Sarvlce Technical Unknwn 



No postsieondarv 


0000 


14. 7« 


7.7« 


1.3 


4.1" 


2.5* 


1.1* 


1.2 


2.4* 


7,3* 


1,0 


1.2 


2.6* 


3.9* 


2.B* 


46.3 


Traditional pathway, 


0001 


I4.7« 


9.2* 


1.1 


1.0 


2.1 


1.0 


1.1 


1,0 


12,2* 


0.4 


1.6 


1.2 


8.9* 


4.2 


41.2 


no degrM 


0002 


8.4 


B.1 


0.5 


0.8 


4.6* 


3.9 


1.8 


0,3 


I4,y 


1,4 


6.6* 


0.4 


2.2 


5.8 


42 J 




0003 


^;7.3 


2.2* 


1.3 


1.0* 


1.0 


2.6 


0.9 


0,7 


40,2* 


1,0 


1.2 


2.5 


1.5 


4.2 


52.5 




0006 


7.2 


3.4 


1.2 


0.0' 


0.9 


3.7* 


0.0* 


1,5 


54,1* 


2,6* 


1.7 


2.7 


0.5* 


4.5 


36,1 




0009 


'9.3 


5.4 


1.4 


2.2 


0.6 


2.8 


1.1 


0,7 


18,0* 


2,1 


0.5 


2.2 


2.5 


4.4 


46,7 


¥rt:f(ji!?l degree 


oon 


i4,8»-^ 


11.8* ■ 


1.1 


0.0 


3.9 


1.1* 


0,6 


2,5 


16,1* 


■ 1,8 


0.6 


0.3 


0.4 


18,4* 


26,5 




0019 


9.6 


4.5 


2.2* 


0.4* 


1.8 


0.7 


1.5 


0,4 


29,5 


0,8 


0.0* 


1.6 


2.8 


10,7* 


33,4 




toil 


1.6'- 


10.6- 


2.3 


0.0 


2.9 


8.9* 


1.8 


2,2 


12,0* 


3,5 


0.0 


0.0 


3.4 


8,7 


M 


Cbmunity coile^e^ 


wU 


in D 
ID,y 


'.5 


1.3 


O.G 


0,8 


2.2 


0,0 


4,9» 


32,8 


1,0 


3.0 


i.4 


7 A 


6,5 


2/,6 


d*grie 


1022 


4,6 


0.0 


0.0 


0,0 


4.3 


6.3 


■9,9* 


0,0 


14,0 


3,9 


2.3 


4.1 




9,2 


36,8 




0029 


fl.5 


t.9* 


1.6 


0.8 


0.5 


3.6* 


0,2* 


1.1 


39,9* 


■ 0„9 


1.7 


2.4 


0.9* 


8.1* 


27,6 


Four-year degree 


0033 


2.3« 


0.3* 


0.7 


0.7* 


0,7* . 


3.0* 


0,6* 


' 0,9 


58,8* 


■ 0,4* 


1.0 


1.5 


1.1* 


2,8* 


25,2 




1033 


t.4« 


0.0 


0.6 


6.0* 


0.0 ■ 


2.0 


0.0 


- t,) 


36,4 


^ 1,1 


3.8 


3.5 


0.0 


1,4 


42.5 




0059 




1.1« 


1.0 


0.!' 


1.2 


3.4 


1,2* 


1,4 


53,6* 


1,1 


1.0 


o.e* 


1.2* 


3.0 


26,6 


Degree and 


0083 


6.0 


2.3' 


0.0 


0,0 


0.0 


3.5 


0,9- 


0,9 


43,0* 


2,2 


2.4 


3.0 


2.3 


j.6 


29,8 


continuing 


0093 


l.3« 


0.9* 


0.5 


0.4* 


0.9 


2.2 


1,6 


0,8 


. 60,1* 


0.3* 


1.1 


0.6* 


0.5* 


1.9* 


26,9 


fflterruption and no 


0103 


5.1' 


1.8* 


, 1.4 


1.1 


2.2 


3.7 


l.fl 


.0,8 •, 


49,3* 


0,3 


1.1 


0,2 


0.4* 


4.2 


26,7 


degree 


0105 


9.2 


5.8 


0.0 


0.4 


0.0 


0.0 


0,0 


1,0 


28,5 


0,6 


1.8 


1.7 


7.2* 


5.0 


38,7 


0106 


5.6« 


1.6* 


. 0.8 


1.4 


1,2 


2.2 


0,7 


1,2 


39,8* 


1,4 


2.1 


1.9 


2.0 


5.8* 


32.2 




0107 


6.3. 


2.3* 


0.3 


0.6 


0.0* 


.1.9 


2,1 


0,0* 


35,8* 


1,6 


2.6 


2.2 


1.0 


4.1 


39.4 




0109 


6.9 


3.2 


1.2 


1,0 


1.4 


1.6 


1,9 


0,9 


50,9 


0,7 


1.6 


0.9 


1.6 


5.7 


40.6 


Delay and no degree 


100! 


ll.5« 


9.2« 


1.6 


3.5* 


3.0* 


2.2 ' 


2,5* 


2,2 


• 9,6* 


1,1 


2.7* 


1.9 


3.0 


5.0 


40.9 




1002 


16.1* 


6.4« 


1.2 


3.3* 


2.2 


1.5 


0.9 


0,4 


14,3* 


1,7 


1.3 


1,4 


2.5 
1.5 


2.1 


42.7 




1003 


10.6 


7.4 


1.8 


1.6 


2.0 


2.6 


2,7 


1,1 


21,4« 


1,0 


1.9 


1.4 


4.3 


38.5 




1009 


12.1 


6.8 


'0.9 


3.1 


0.9 


1.6 


2,4 


3,4* 


14,2* 


0.8 


1.2 


4.8* 


1.8 


5.6 


40.3 


Deiay, IntKruptlon^ 


1106 


12.0 


6.8 


1.3 


2.0 


1.2 


1.6 


5,0* 


0,0 


13,0* 


4.0* 


■ 5.8* 


2.4 


3.0 


4.4 


37.6 


and no degree 
• 


1109 


7.7 


4.3 


0,0 


1.0 


2.1 


1.6' 


6,4* 


0,3 


20,6* 




4.3" 


2.0 


2.8 


5.0 


41.4 


Ait respondents 




9.1 


4.8 


1.0 


1.9 


t.5 


2.0 


1.4 


1,4 


28,1 


1.1 


1.4 


1.9 


2.6 


4.0 


37.4 



(n ■ 16,450) 



NOTE: Pathway codes Rre presented In table 4,1, 

^Probability x_,05 ttiat ttie observed percentage vould occur by chance, A diKquare test vlth degree of freedom was calculated separately for each cell. 
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TABLE 4JI 



YEAR OF COLLEGE DECISION BY TRANSITION PATTERN 
(PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION WITHIN PATTERN! 
CLASS OF '72 

, - ----- , e 

Before Durl ng Durl ng Durl ng Undecl dad Expected After 

Tenth Tenth Eleventh Twelfth at Twelfth High School Unknown 



0\ 
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No postsecondary 

Traditional pathway, 
no degree 



Vocational degree 



Communily college 



Four-year degree 



continuing 
interruption and no 



Delay and no degree 



Delay, Interruption, 
and no degree 

All respondents 
In = i6,450) 



UUUU 


on 11 


0.0 




99 A« 




J,* 




0001 


20.0* 


9,3 


17,2« 


30.9* 


18,6 


2,0 


2.0 


0002 




6.4 


10,8 


28.0* 


18.5 


3,1 


3.2 


UUUj 


51,1* 




\X fl 
1 j.O 


10. 0 




1 4 


9 1 


0006 


46.3 


11.5» 


11,2 


21.3 


6.3» 


1,2 


2.5 


0009 


39.2 


4.7 


12,3 


21.4 


16,7 


3,4 


2.4 


001 1 


Z;,0* 




£0.U" 






n 

U.U 


n 7 
u./ 


0019 


45,4 








7 A 


1 n 

l,U 


9 9 


mil 
lUll 


Zl,}* 


5,0 




9T fl 


U R 


X i 




0022 


53.7* 


10,1 


12.2 


15.0 


4.3* 


0,0 


4.8 


1022 


20,4 


in n 


U.U 


97 fl 






9 9 


0029 


55,4* 


7,6 


IT X 


Ifi X 


T Of 




1 n 


0033 


77,4* 


7.2 


6.9* 


5.6* 


1,4» 


0,1* 


1.5 


1033 


51,2 


3,6 


10.6 


15.0 


19.6 


0.0 


0.0 


0039 


/3,7* 


7.1 


8.0" 


0, r 


X ni 




U,9 


0083 


66,8* 


10.4 


^ 6.7 


9.0» 


5.0* 


1,4 


0.8 


0093 


80.0* 


6.6 


5.7» 


4.1« 


1,5» 


0,3* 


1.7 


U \\JJ 




4 9 


13 8 


11 5* 


2 3* 


1 7 


1.8 


0105 


32,6 


5.4 


16.4 


27.3» 


10.6 


2,3 


5.4 


0106 


55,4* 


8.4 


12.7 


17.0 


4.2» 


0,9* 


1,3 


0107 


52,4» ■ 


8.0 


12.5 


13.5 


10.9» . 


1,2 


1.7 


0109 


42,4 • 


4,2* 


14.5 


22.8» 


11.4» 


3,3 


1,3 


1001 


19,7* 


7,1 


14.1 


22.3* 


30. 5» 


3,5» 


2,7 


1002 


18,0* 


7,8 


16.0* 


26. 6» 


27.3* 


2,1 


2.2 


1003 


20,9» 


9.0 


8.0 


18.0 


33.2* 


8,9* 


2.0 


1009 


20,2* 


4,4 


11.4 


25.4» 


33.1* 


3.0 


2,5 


1106 


28,2* 


4,6 


6.8 


25.8» 


26. 7» 


5.7* 


2.2 


1109 


24,1* 


6.9 


11,1 


20.8 


26.4* 


8.4* 


2.4 




41.4 


7.2 


11.9 


18.2 


16.5 























NOTE: Pathwy codes are presented In table 4,1, 
ER,[C*ProbablHty < .05 - .3t the observed percentage wuld occur by chance, A chl-square test with 



degree of freedom was calculated 



Community college is not a popular level of educational 
aspirations. Less than 5 percent of the full sample expressed 
community college as their educational goal, It^ is expressed as 
a goal with about equal frequency by all groups except those who 
subsequently obtain university degrees. The groups that aspire 
to community college most frequently are those that immediatexy 
begin pos tsecondary education and subsequently attain at most 
two-year degrees. Thus, there is some congruity between aspira- 
tion for community college-level education and attainment of that 
level. But community college is not a popular option even among 
those who eventually ge t two-year 'degrees , Over 40 percent of 
those who get only two-year degrees aspired to at least a uni- 
versity education. Just under 10 percent of them aspired onl^* to 
coimnunity college education. Completion of just a two-year 
degree could re fleet either a considerable change in asp i rat ion . 
or an unanticipated or unavoidable interrupt ion in plans. The 
answer appears to be unanticipated changes in plans or unavoid- 
able interrupt ions rather than changes in aspirations , because in 
1979 pyer. 60 percent of those who had attained only junior 
college degrees still expressed aspirations for bachelor's or 
higher-level degrees (not shown). 

Among .those who eventually, attended only vocational or tech- 
nical schools, more than 25 percent aspired exactly to that level 
as high school seniors and generally less than 30 percent aspired 
to university or higher-level dogrees. Seven years later, less 
than 10 percent aspired to university or college degrees (not 
shown). It would appear either that the pos tsecondary vocational 
and technical schools are performing a service that meets the 
needs of their clientele or that the clientele has generally 
lower pos tsecondary educational aspirations than others within 
their cohort (and those aspirations do not increase as the -stu- 
dents attend vocational or technical schools^ ,__Cojniparisons 
the aspirations at _197..2. and— 1979^ (*not"~^Tiown) suggest both that 
-a s-p-i r a^-ixms TeviTs^ fall rather than rise for tb.l;. .;;roup rnd that 
the initial aspirations l^evel is somewhat lower ^han a/e;c;vje to 
begin with, 

Occupat ional asp i rat ions are concentrated in a /ew occupa- 
tional categories. Among the categories specified in the inter- 
views, professional jobs are aspired to by three times as many 
sen iors as any other category , The second largest category is 
clerical jobs , and that in turn is twice as frequently expressed 
as any other category. Next come craft and technical jobs, which 
are again nearly twice as popular as the next echelon of aspira- 
tions. There is a rough correspondence between occupation 
aspired to and attendance at only vocational or technical 
schools. Those students who eventually attend only vocational or 
technical schools are somewhat more likely than other students to 
aspire to clerical, craft, and technical jobs, and they are least 
likely to aspire to professional jobs. 
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The following que-.tions were considered that concern 
significant others' influence: 

o Which of the significant others have the greatest 
impact on choice of pos tsecondary education? 

o What relationship exists between choice of transition 
pattern and the source of significant other 
influence? 

o Is policy to influence postsecondary choices likely 
have the greatest effect by working through teachers 
and counselors or should it focus on trying to 
operate directly on students or through parents and . 
peers? 

^mong those having relatively little impact in the early 
1970s were the clergy, state employment service officers, ana 
school principals, although these influences were important for 
very small p.'oportions of the sample. We focuses on four general 
sources of influence: parents (table 4.12), teachers and coun- 
selors (t^^.Mes 4.13 and 4.14), peers, and other adults includinn 
relatives outside the immediate family). The least influential 
among those four groups, according to seniors, was teachers and 
counselors, that group over which public policy is able to exart 
the most direct influence. Even relatives outside the immeciate 
family and nonrelated adults were reported to be influential more 
often than were teachers and counselors.* Those students who 
delayed and never recieved a degree and those who attended no 
postsecondary institutions were the as t.Ukeiy-to-re port -great = 
inflaence-by-teachers or-by"counseIors and the most likely to 
■^^ort no influence at all from those sources. For the most 
pare, those stuc^ents who acquired university degrees an;, con- 
tinued their education were the most likely to report great 
influence by their teachers. This degree of influence is to be 
expected with"in this group of students. 

The direction of teacher influence is predominantly in 
ac.-eement with the eventual level of educational attainment. 
That is, those students who acquired university or higher degrees 
were significantly more likely than the sample as a whole to 
report that their teachers had encouraged them to attend college. 
Those students who delayed their postsecondary attendance and 
those who never attended postsecondary institutions were, on the 



i 



*To be precise, students report that there is usually some rela- 
tive outside the family or some nonrelated adult who is influen- 
tial more often than they report that teachers or counselors are 
influential . 
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TABLH 4.12 

TRANSITION PATTERN BY PARENTS' INFLUENCE 
(PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION WITHIN PATTERNS) 
CLASS OF '12 







SJone 


Some 


Great 


No pos t se condary- 


n n n n 
u u u u 




J o . D 


')n Q * 


Traditional pathway , 
no degree 


0001 
0002 

r\ r\ r\ O 
OUO J 

, 0006 

0009 


6.1 
6.7 
1 . U 

6.3 
5. 6 


39. 5 
32.4 
i 1 . b 
32. 5 
36. 2 


33.1 
44. 4* 

AO. 2 
39.0 


Vocat ional degr 3e 


0011 
0019 
1011 


2.8* 
15.2* 


47.4* 
38. 5 
19.9* 


38. 3 
35.2 
42.7 


Community college 
degree 


0022 
1 n o o 

0029 


1.5* 

IT O * 
1 / . Z 

5. 0 


31.2 

Z 4 . 1 

38. 0 


47. 1* 
J o . y 
40. 3* 


Four-year degree 


0033 

1033 
n n ^ Q 


. 3.3* 
15. 0* 


33.8* 
40. 4 


44.7* 
15.8* 


Degree and 
conui nu liig 


0083 
n HQ 


6.0 

O m O 


36.8 

O O -3* 


40.6 

44 8* 


Interruption and no 
degr 

... - - - 


0103 
0105 
0106 ^ 
^ ^ 0107 
0109 


6.0 
7.1 
6.2 
5. 3 
7.4 


35. 1 
3 8.5 
39.7 
36.9 
34. 0 


42. 4* 
30.6 
36 . 7 
35.9 
36. 6 


Delay and no degree 


1001 
1002 
1003 
1009 


. 11.3* 
10.5* 

9. 3 
14.3* 


41.5 
4 2.4 
42.6 
39. 2 


25. 8* 
27.2* 
25.7* 
31.4 


Delay ^ i n terrupt ion , 
and no degree 


1106 
1109 


11.1 
10.4 


45.8 
39. 5 


27.9 
23.4* 


All respondents 
(n = 16,450) 




7.5 


37. 6 


34. 3 


NOTE: Pathway codes are 


presented 


in table 


4. 1. 





*Probability < .05 that the observed percentage would occur by 
chance. A chT-square test with 1 degree of freedom was calcu- 
lated separately for each cell. 
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TAHLK 4.13 

TRANSITION PATTERN BY TEACHER INFLUENCE 
(PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION WITHIN PATTERNS) 
CLASS OF '72 







None 


Some 


Great 


No postsecondary 


OOOO 


50.8* 


19.3* 


5.9* 


Traditional pathway , 
no degree 


0001 
0002 
0003 
0006 
0009 


48.6 
55. 3 
45.9 
45. 5 
48. 9 


23.1 
20. 8 
24.8 
22. 4 
?.4. 0 


6. 8 
7.4 
9.9 
9.7 
7.6 


Vocational degree 


0011 
0019 
1011 


55.6 
46. 8 
43.3 


23.9 
24. 0 
29.3 


7.0 
8. 6 
5. 1 


Community college 
degree 


0022 
1022 
0029 


47.4 
50. 8 
48.3 


23. 4 
15.4 
26.3 


7.7 
8. 5 
9.0 


Four-year degree 


0033 
1033 
0039 


42.4* 
51. 8 
45.4 


28. 5* 
17. 5 
.28.0* 


10.7* 
2. 1 
9 . 0 


Degree and 


00 83 
009 3 


44.4 
42.7" 


27.1 

/.D.I 


11.9 


Intejrrupt ion and no 

H pn TP P 


0103 
0105 
0106 
0107 
0109 


44. 9 
42.0 

45. 9 
41.2 
47. 4 


21.7 
22. 2 

25. 0 

26. 4 
2.0. 4 


16.3* 
11.3 
10. 2 
9.6 
9.5 


Delay and no degree 


. 1001 
1002 
1003 
1009 


51. 2 
52.5 

52. 6 
51.9 


19. 2 
22. 4 
17. 5 
22. 8 


5.0* 
7.4 
• 9.0 


Delay, interruption, 
and no degree 


1106 
1109 


52. 0 
50. 3 


26.3 ' 
16. 8* 


^- 

3.6* 


All respondents 
(n = 1,6, 4 50) 




48. 0 


22. 9 


8.1 


NOTE: Pathway codes are' 


presen ted 


in table 


4.1. 


0 



^Probability < .05 that the observed percentage would occur by 
chance. A cht-square test with 1 degree of freedom was calcu-- 
lated separately for each cell. 
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TABLFl 4.14 

TRANSITION PATTERN BY TEACHER INFLUENCE ON COLLEGE ATTENDANCE 
(PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION VvflTHIN PATTERNS) 
CLASS OF '72 



Discourage Ne i ther Encourage 



No postsecondary 


0000 


4.0* 


3 5.8* 


36.4* 


Traditional pathway, 
no degree 


0001 
0002 
0003 
0006 
0009 


2.8 
2.0 
0.8* 
2.0 

1,6 


32.0* 
26. 0 
15.5* 
19. 4* 
31.8* 


43. 1* 
55. 3 
64.6* 
57. 9 
46. 2 


Vocational degree 


0011 
0U19 
1011 


3.7 
1.6 
3.0 


44.2* 
2 3.0 
26.9 


38.8* 
55. 0 
47. 8 


Community college 
degree 


0022 
1022 
0029 


0.0 
0.0 
0.3* 


12.9* 
26.0 
• 19.6* 


66.8* 
54. 1 
63. 3* 


Four-year degree 


0033 
1033 
0039 


0.2* 

0.0 

0.7* 


15.1* 

17.6 

16.4* 


66.4* 
53. 7 
64.4* 


Degree and 
continuing 


0083 
0093 


0.0 
0.3* 


18. 3 
13.4* 


65.2* 
6. 4* 


Interruption and no 
degree 


0103 
0105 
0106 
0107 
01Q9 


1.0 
2.2 
1 . 6 
0.5 
1 . 0 


14.6* 
24.5 
21 . 2* 
14. 0* 
19.9* 


68. 0* 
49. 5 
59. 5* 
63.2* 
57. 3 


Delay and no degree 


lOOK 
1002) . 
1003 ^ 
1009 


2.7 
3.4 
2. 2 
3.2 


36. 3* 
,30.0 
33. 0* 
35. 2* 


38. 7* 
46. 9 
42. 8 
46. 3 


Delay, interruption, 
and no degree 


1106 
1109 


0.9 
3.6 


30.0 
27. 4 


53. 3 
42. 3* 


All respondents 
(n = 167450) 


) 


2.0 


25. 7 


' 51. 4 


NOTE: Pathway code.s are 


presen t-.ed 


in table 


4. 1. 





*Probabi li ty < .05 that the observed percentage would occur by 
chance. A chlT-square test with T degree of freedom was 
calculated separately for each cell. 
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whole, significantly less likely than the entire sample to report 
teacher encouragement to attend college. 

The influence of parents reported as of the senior year in 
high school seems to reveal a plateau in parental influence that 
reflects level of formal posfsecondary attainment. Parents were 
reported to have the greatest influence among those students who 
eventually received university or community college degrees. The 
reported influence is about the same for most patterns reflecting 
a community college or higher degree. They had slightly less in- 
fluence among those who started immediately but had an interrup- 
tion and never acquired any degree and the least influence among 
those who delayed and those who never attended pos tsecondary 
institutions . 

.Close friends exerted an influence on pos tsecondary attend- 
ance decisions more than twice as frequently as did teachers or 
counselors. But those students who acquired four-y^ar degrees 
were less likely than others to give a prior report of effects of 
close friends oh their decisions. Overall, friends were reported 
as an influence about two-thirds as often as parents, a fraction 
which seems surprisingly high . 

The timing of pos tsecondary educational decisions is impor- 
tant in determining whether and to what extent teachers or coun- 
selors can influence these decisions. Thus, we also considered 
briefly the data that were available to address these questions: 

^o Must attempts to influence decisions to attend a 

postsecondary institution be made before some criti- 
cal age level? 

o Are many students undecided as late as the senior 
year, or is the sophomore year already too late for 
schools to have a significant impact on those 
choice's? ; 

o Does the potential for exerting policy influence- vary 
with the type of pattern students are most likely to 
follow? That is, have students in the past who 
followed some transition patterns tended to make the 
decision, on the average, significantly earlier or 
later than those who chose other transition patterns? 

Although there are systematic differences in the age at 
which college attendance decisions are made, the data in table 
4.11 show clearly that most college attendance decisions are made 
early. Nearly half of those in the sample said that their deci- 
sions on college attendance were made before or during the tenth 
grade. About one-third postponed the decisions until twelfth 
grade or later. But. among those students who eventually did 
attend uni versij:ies and earn four-year degrees-, more than 80 
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percent had made their attendance decisions before or during the 
tenth grade. Note also that of those who either did not attend 
postsecondary schools at all or attended without receiving a 
degree, more than half were apparently undecided as late as the 
start of twelfth grade. 

These percentages carry two implications for counseling. 
First, to the extent that postsecondary education is inappropri- 
ate and should be discouraged for some students, either counse- 
lors must discourage the students not later than the sophomore 
year or they will have to convince the students to change their 
own decisions. The question, however, is whether teachers or 
counselors can know as early as the sophomore year that college 
is inappropriate. Other countries make the determination even 
earlier, but it-is-not clear that the United States should follow 
such examples. Second, to the extent that some students decide, 
inappropriately, not to continue their education, schools prob- 
ably have at least until well into twelfth grade to try to influ- 
ence that decision. 

Finally in this section we sought to complement this view of 
outside influences on the students. Thus, we examined the per- 
ception among these respondents about whether they retained some 
control of their own destiny. We considered this question: 

o To what extent do students view themselves as being 
in control of the decisions? 

Students reported a high degree of belief that they carried 
a major share of the responsibility for their own postsecondary 
choices. Over 72 percent of the sample (nine-tenths of those who 
answered the question) acknowledged that they had a great deal of 
influence (rather than merely some or no influence) on their 
postsecondary choices. Those who subsequently obtained no post- 
secondary education were the leas.t likely to express confidence 
that they had great influence over the choices. It is also 
interesting to note that the' other patterns that showed the same 
lower level of confidence, in their own influence were marked by 
delay or interruption and no degree (1001 and 1109).* 

Tn addressing this question we alsc5 looked at four attitude 
scales that might bear" on it. Two of the scales were not reli- 
able enough to warrant much consideration. The two scales of 
interest that exhibit acceptable lievels of- reliability are the 

I 



*Pattern 1033 shows the same percentage expressing belief in a 
great influence, but that pattern has only a few people in it and 
the estimate of its true proportion is subject to much greater 
error than for the other patterns cited in this paragraph. 
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measures of self-concept and locus, of control.* However, the 
respondents cluster primarily at the lower end of the self- 
concepf scale, reflecting relatively low self-esteem, and the 
isolated departures fran expected frequencies do not appear to . 
fom an interpretable pattern. The measure of .locus of control 
has a more symmetrical distribution (table 4.15) and appears use- 
ful as a descriptor of pat tern sel ect ion . Higher scores reflect 
a belief in greater control over what happens- to oneself. Those 
respondents who are low scorers tend to be overrepresented in 
pathways that have no postsecondary education or that involve 
uncompleted vocational postsecondary education. Those who are 
high scorers tend to be overr epr esent ed in pathways that lead to 
completion of both two- and four-year programs and also in uncom- 
pleted four-year programs and four-year programs that involve 
interruptions. A*high sense .of locus of control appears to pre- 
cede entry into a four-year program. It is not clear, however, 
that this same phenomenon is prior to the decision to enter such 
"a program. - ■ • ' 

Our findings are quite consistent with the status attainment 
view that significant other influence and educational and occupa- 
tional^ aspirat ions are closely associated with postsecondary edu- 
cational decisions. Students reported that parents, peers, and 

• teachers' and counselors had influence on their decisions, with 
the relative influence of those groups varying from strongest to 
weakest, respectively, in the order listed. Even with the strong 
influence of significant others, however, most students believed 
themselves to have a major role in the decision-making. Our 
results suggest that having' "influence" on decision- making is not 
a zero-sum game. More influence by one sourpe does not require 
less by another. TViose students who followed the pathways lead- 
ing to four-year degrees were in the group most likely to have 
made a decision before they reached twelfth grade or to h-ave 
found at least tentative occupational and educational goals by 
the time of their high school graduation. But they were also 
those most likely to reE»rt that parents or teachers had an 
influence on their decisions. Those students who followed the 

• pathways that are" least productive, at least by con^^entlonal 
standards in which credentials and evidence of purposeful ness are 
important, were also those students who as senxors were most 

- uncertain of their educational or occupationa; goals, who telt 
they had the lecst control over their own future, and reportea 
the ■"east influence on their decisions by parents or teacaers. 
v;hat is unclear from these data, however, is whether those who 
reported less influence cf parents or teachers answer that way 
because their, parents and teachers r.ade less effort to influence 
•them .^r because they (the student^) were more likely to disregard 



*See Riccobono et al . 1981, for a description of the questions 
used to generate the scale. 



TABLE 4.15 



TRANSITION PATTERNS BY LOCUS OF CONTROL 
(PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION WITHIN PATTERN) 
CLASS OF '72 



Scale Score 1.00-2.99 5.00-3.99 4.00-5.00 MIssInq 



No posTsecondary 


0000 


14.7* 


54.7* 


27.4* 


25.2 


Traditional pathway. 


0001 


12.2* 


54.4 


51.5* 


21.6 


no doc^ree 


0002 


1 1J 


55.0 


58.9 


17.0 


0005 


5.4* 


29.1 


46.0* 


19.4 




0006 


8.5 


53.8 


56.5 


21.3 




0009 


11.8 


55.2 


55.9 


19.0 


Vocational degree 


0011 


10.1 


51.2 


45.4 ' 


15.3 


0019 


7.2 


27.8 


44.6 


20.4 




1011 


12.6 


58.7 


26.5 


22.2 


Community col lege 


0022 


0.6* 


27.6 


51.5* 


20.5 


degree 


1 022 


15.6 


40.5 


26. 1 


19.8 


0029 


4.7* 


54.5 


44.2 


16.7 


Four-year degree 


0053 


3.3* 


^3. 


CC 1 H' 
!)0 . 1 


18.2 




1 055 


6.5 


26.1 


58.2 


29.5 


.. 


0059 


4.0* 


29.7 


48.1* 


18.2 


Degree and 


0085 


1.8* 


55.4 


48.2 


16.6 


cont 1 nul ng 


0095 


2.6* 


22.1* 


5.7* 


19.5 


Interruption and no 


0105 


4.8* 


IM 


54.9* 


16,5 


degree 


0105 


7.4 


29f^ 


40.2 • 


24.0 


0106 




50.6 


45.2* 


18.0 




0107 




24.1* 


47. P 


21.9 




0109 


6.3 


27.5 


45.5 


21.9 


Delay and no degree 


loo: 


15.7* 


51.7 


55.0* 


21.5 


1002 


10.5 


52,4 


56.7 


19.5 


• 


1005 


6.4 


54.9 


55.9 


22.9 




1009 


15.9* 


56.9 


55.6 


15.5 


Delay, Interruption, 


1106 


7.2 


57.7 


59.8 


15,5 


and no degree 


1 109 


9.2 


51.8 


52.1 


26.9 


A 1 1 respondents 




9.0 


50.9 


59.5 


20.5 



(n = 16,450) 



NOTE: Pathway codes are presented In table 4.1. 

*Probabl I Ity ^ ,05 that the observed percentage would occur by chance. A chl-square test with 1 
degree of freedom was calculated separately for each cell. 




whatever help and advice was offered them. It is important to 
recognize that useful policy recommendations are difficult to 
make in this area until the reason for those reported differences 
in influence can be decermined. 



Academic Achievement 

Both status attainment and human capital theories emphasize 
the role of academic aptitude and achievement in affecting educa- 
tional Attainment. In both views, students with higher aptitude 
or c}.chievement are more likely to attend and complete four-year 
colleges or universities. In status attainment higher aptitude 
is expected to be .positively related to parents' educational and 
occupational attainment, as reflected in the socioeconomic statufr 
scale, but it is expected also to have an impact on attainment 
independent cf SES. ' In the human capital view, higher academic 
aptitude is necessary to complete more advanced educational pro- 
grams, and it also -nay increase the return from any given amount 
,of schooling attained. The issues we considered here are these: 

o What' are the differences in pathways followed by high 
academic, achievers in high school and by low 
achievers? 

o Are some measures of achievement more di scr iminatiny ♦ 
indicators than others pf the -transition pattern 
followed? . 

The association between transition pattern and academic ^ 
achievement and aptitude corresponds closely to expectations of 
the theories. Academic aptitude and achievement are reflected 
here with five measur.es from the Class of '72 daiia and one mea- 
sure fron the NLS Youth data. The Class of '72 measures include 
vocabulary, reading, mathematics , and composite ( combination of ^ 
the others) aptitude test scores from tes^ts taken as seniors in 
high school (tables .4.16 through 4.19).* 1 It also includes class 
rank (table 4.20). The meas'or^ for the NLS Youth, is the score on 
the Armed Force:. C - ilification Test ( AFQTi^ (table 4.21). 

Th.ose patte.' s leading td university i degrees are also those 
with the highest Kver-age test scores and "Highest rank in class. 
The next highest average achievement levels are found in the 
pathways that lead to two-year degrees. Very -close to the two- 
. year degree group, however^ is the group of nondegreed pathways 
that involve attendance at universities. There is. apparently 



* Whether these are true aptitude tests or primarily achievemen 
tests is admittedly debatab'.e. But. at the level at v*iich they 
are examined here, that distinction need not concern us. 
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TA8LE 4.16 



TRANSITION PATTERNS BY VOCABULARY TEST (STANDARDIZED) 
(PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION WITHIN PATTERN) 
CLASS OF '72 



20-4 0 40-60 60-80 Missing 



No postSQConda ry 


[)[)[)[) 


IT O 
1 /. O 


50.2 


6.7 


25.4 


Traditional pathway, 


0001 


17.6* 


52.3 


6.8'^ 


23.4 


no depre© 


uuuz 




58. 3 


4.4* 


23. 1 




0003 


7.4* 


48.5 


21.6* 


22.5 




0006 


9.3 


48.1 


n.3 


25.4 




UUU9 


1 ^ u. 
1 1 * 


48.2 


13*6* 


23.0 


Vocat 1 on^ I degree 


001 1 


19.1* 


51 .6 


14.0 


\ 5.2 




0019 


0. 5* 


49.6 


20.4 


23.7 




1011 


13.7 


54.5 


8.2 


23.6 


Commtin I ty co 1 I epe 




* 


5 /.z 


1 T r» 
W .U 


21 .2 


degree 


1 r\o o 
1 UZZ 


^A 


CO 1 

52. 1 


IT ft 


19.8 






D. tJ* 


49. J 




20.8 


Foui — year degree 


0033 


2.6* 


41.6 


35,3* 


20 ^ 








39, Z 




29.5 




0039 


2.5* 


42.5 


34.0* 


21.0 




0083 


1 7* 


3-? . 




1 ft 9 
1 o . ^ 


cont I nu 1 nq 


0093 


t.6* 


35.2* 


40.3* 


23. a 


Interruption and no 


0105 




45.1 


30.2* 


21.8 


degree 


0105 


5.2* 


49.9 


17.7 


27.2 




0106 


6. 1* 


52.0 


20.3 


21.1 




0107 


8.6 


44.6 


21,3 


25,5 




0109 


8.2 


46.7 


19.2 


25,9 


Delay and no de;ree 


1001 


15.3* 


52.1 


9.1* 


23.6 




1002 


11.4 


50.8 


13.4* 


24.4 




1003 


9.2 


47.0 


20.2 


23.6 




1009 


10.9 


58.6* 


10.8* 


19.6 


Delay, Interruption, 


1106 


8.1 


59.1* 


13.0 


19.9 


and no degree 


1109 


9.5 ■ 


45. ' 


14.8 


30.6 


A 1 1 respondents 




10.3 


47.7 


18.5 


23.4 



(n = 16,450) 



NOTE: Pathway codes are presented In table ^.1. 

*ProbabI I I ty .05 that the observed percentage would occur by chance. A chl-square test with 1 
degree of freedom was calculated separately for each cell. 
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TABLE 4.17 



TRANSITION PATTERNS BY READING TEST (STANDARDIZED) 
(PERCEFTTAGE DISTRIBUTION WITHIN PATTERN) 
CLASS OF »72 



20-40 



40-60 



60-80 



Mi ssing 



No postsecondary 

Traditional pathway, 
no degree 



Vocat I ona I degree 



Community col leqe 
degree 



Four-year degree 



Degree and 
cont 1 nu I ng 

Interruption snd no 
degree 



Delay snd no degree 



Delay, interruption, 
and no degree 

A I I respondents 
(n = 16,450) 



0000 


21.2* 


48.3 


5.2* 


25.4 


0001 


18.3* 


51.0 


7.3* 


23.4 


0002 


13 4 


59. 1 


4.5* 


23.1 


0003 


5.5* 


53.5 


18.5* 


22.5 


0006 


8.8 


49.4 


16.5 


25.4 




1 5 4* 


53.4 


8.1* 


23.0 


001 1 


13.9 


61.2* 


9.7 


15.2 


0019 


4.4* 


54.9 


17.0 


23.7 


lOU 


18.0 


53.8 


4.7* 


23.6 


0022 


4.3* 


61.1 


13.4 


21.2 


1022 


5.3 


57.3 


17.6 


19.8 


0029 


4.8* 


57.8* 


16.6 


20.8 


0033 


2.3* 


44. 8* 


TO Alt 


ZU. J 


1033 


4,2 


46.4 


19.9 


29.5 


0039 


2.7* 


47.4 


28.9* 


21.0 


0083 


1.6* 


' 56.7 


23.5 


18.2 


0093 


2.0* 


40.3* 


34.7* 


23.0 


0103 


3.2* 


52.3 


22.7* 


21.8 


0105 


8.4 


.51.8 


12.5 


27.2 


0106 


5.5* 


54.0 


19.4* 


21.1 


0107 


6.9* 


51.4 


16.3 


25.5 


0109 


11.5 


47.1 


15.5 


25.9 


1001 


16.3* 


52.1 


8.1* 


23.6 


1002 


12.4 


56.5 


6.7* 


24.4 


1003 


7.8 


52.5 


16.0 


23.6 


1009 


17.7* 


51.6 


11.0* 


19.6 


1106 


12.6 


55.1 


12.4 


19.9 


1 109 


7.5 


50,4 


11.5 


30.6 




11.1 


49.9 


15.6 


23.4 



NOTE: Pathway codes are presented In table 4.1. 

*Probabl 1 1 ty <_ .05 that the observed percentage would occur by chance, 
degree of freedom was calculated separately for each cell. 



A chl-square test with 1 
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TABLE 4. 18 



TRANSITION PATTERNS BY MATH TEST (STANDARDIZED) 
(PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION WITHIN PATTER^4) 

CLASS OF m 







20-40 


40-60 


60-80 


Miss In 


>to postsecondary 


0000 


20.9* 


4^.4* 


5.2* 


25.4 


Traditional pathway, 


000 1 


1 5.4* 


54.3* 




23.4 




0002 ■ 


12.8 


53.1 


11.1* ■ 


23.1 




0003 


5.9* 


46.8 


24.8* 


22.5 




0006 


7.8 


46.2 


20.7 


25.4 




0009 


18.0* 


47.8 


1 1.2* 


23.0 


Vocational degree 


00 n 


9.9 


57.5* 


17.4 


15.2 


0019 


7. 1* 


48. 0 


21.2 


23.7 




101 1 


8.0 


62.8 


5.6* 


23.6 


Community college 


0022 


7.3 


47.7 


23.8 


21.2 


degreo 


1022 


12.4 


55.8 


12.0 


19.8 


0029 


2.8* 


57.0* 


19.4 


20.8 


Four-yoar degree 


0033 


1.5* 


33.3* 


44.7* 


20.5 




1033 


2.3* 


46. 1 


22. 1 


29.5 




0039 


1.4* 


38.1* 


39.5* 


21.0 


Degroo and 


uuo J 






CO •J 


1 o. / 


cont inu i ng 


0093 


0.9* 


32.6* 


43.6* 


23.0 


Interruption and no 


U 1 U J 


A 1 * 


An A 






degree 


0105 


10.6 


44.9 


17.2 


27.2 


0106 


8.8 


46.2 


23.8* 


21.1 




0)07 


9.3 


44.3 


20.9 


25.5 




0109 


9.1 


47.1 


17.8 


25.9 


Delay and no degree 


1001 


17.3* 


52.4* 


6.7* 


23.6 




1002 


14.3 


D4 .4 


o.y 


24.4 




1003 


11.5 


45.8 


19.0 


23.f^ 




1009 


18.8 


48.7 


12.9 


10.6 


Delay, Interruption, 


1106 


1 1.9 


54.5 


13.7 


19.9 


and no degree 


M09 


13.4 


46.6 


9.5* 


30.6 


A! 1 respondents 




1W3 


45.8 


19.5 


23. ^ 


(n = 16,450) 












NOTE: Pathway corjp»G are 


presented 1 n 


table 4.1. 








*Probabl Mty _^ .05 that 


the observed 


percentage would occur 


by chanco. 


A ch i-square 


test wi ^ 


degree of freedom was ca 


Iculated separately for each cell. 
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TABLE 4.19 



TRANSITION PATTERN BY APTITUDE TEST COMPOSITE 
(PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION WITHIN PATTERNS) 
CLASS OF »72 







Low 


Med I urn 


High " 


UnclassI f led 


No postsecondary 


0000 


34.2 


33.8 


6.6 


25.4 


Traditional pathway, 


0001 


29.8* 


37.9 


8.8* 


23.4 


no degree 


0002 


27.0* 


42.8 


7.2* 


23.1 


0003 


10.7* 


38.8 


28.0* 


22.5 


• 


0006 


12.9* 


39.2 


22.6 


25.4 




0009 


26.9* 


40. 1 


10.0* 


23.0 


Vocational degree 


0011 


2K2 


50.2* 


13.4* 


15.2 


0019 


9^2* 


44. D 








10^.: 


24.4 


49.2 


2.8* 


23.6 


Commun I ty co I 1 ege 


0022 


9.8* 


45.2 


23.7 


21.2 


degree 


1022 


25.7 


42.4 


12.0 


19.8 


0029 


8.4* 


45.6* 


25.2 


20.8 


Four-year degree 


0033 


3.5* 


27.9* 


48.0* 


20.5 


1033 


4.9* 


46.2* 


19.4 


29.5 




0039 


4.3* 


33.1 


41.6* 


21.0 


Degree and \> 


0083 


4.4* 


42.4 






cont I nu I ng 


0093 


3.2* 


22.8* 


51.0* 


23.0 


Interruption and no 


0103 


5.0* 


33.3 


4U. U 




degree 


0105 


15.5 


37.8 


19.4 


27.2 


0106 


14.0* 


38.9 


26.0 


21.1 




0107 


14.6 


35.3 


24.6 


25.5 




0109 


17.8 


35.1 


21.1 


25.9 


Delay and no dvegree 


1001 


29.5* 


36.2 


10«8* 


23.6 


1002 


24.0* 


42.0* 


9.5* 


24.4 




1003 


15.0 


39.4 


22.0 


23.6 




1009 


28.2* 


39.5 


12.6* 


19.6 


Delay, Interruption, 


1106 


22.0 


v.42.4 


15.7* 


19.9 


and no degree 


1109 


21.9 


31.6 


16.0 


30.6 


Al 1 respondents 




19.2 


35.4 


22.0 


23.4 



(n = 22,652) 



NOTE: Pathway codes are presented In table 4.1. 

*Probabl I i ty ^ .05 that the observed percentage would occur by chance, 
degree of freedom was calculated separately for each cell. 



A chl-square test with 1 
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"ABLE 4.20 



TRANSiriON PATTERN BY CLASS RANK (QUINTILE) 
(PERCENTAGE D I STR IB L/T I ON WITHIN PATTERN AND GENDER) 
CLASS OF »72 





— 


Lowest 


2nd 


3rd 


4th 


Highest 


Mi ss i ng 


^Jo poL^tsecor y 


0000 


19.5* 


19.4* 


17.8 


11.5* 


5.9* 


25.9 


Traditional pathway, 
no degreo 


0001 
0002 
0003 
0006 
0009 


1 1.6 

15. 1 
(i.2* 
i5.4* 

17.2* 


20.4* 

22.5* 

13.3 

15.3 

19.2* 


19.7 
23. 1 
19.7 
19.3 


1 J* J 

15.8 
18.4 
17.8 
10.4* 


8.0* 
4.4* 
19.0 
13.4 
8.3* 


25. 0 
19'. 1 
23.4 
26.9 
23.0 


Vocat ioHcjl 'egroe 


001 1 
0019 

ion 


13.4 
4. 0* 
20.7* 


19.7 

10.4* 

28.4 


21.6 

1 Q \ 

1 y . 1 

"•I 


22.8* 

Z 1 . 1 

1 1.0 


12.5 
19.7 
3.7* 


10.0 
25.8 
21.7 


Commun I ty co 1 ) ege 
degree 


0022 
1022 
0029 


9.0 
18.5 
7.4* 


10.4 
16.4 
14.6 


19.3 
19.2 
19.6 


18.9 
R.4 
17.7 


18.1 
8.7 
22.2* 


24.4 
28.8 
18.5 


Four-year degree 


0033 
1033 
0039 


1.5* 

5.0 

3.6* 


5.3* 
1 1.0 
6.5* 


13.4* 

20.2 

15.1 


21.0* 

19.0 

20.5* 


38. 1* 

14.5 

34.1* 


20.7 
30.4 
20.2 


Decree and 
cont I nu I ng 


0083 
0093 


5.4* 
1.3* 


7.8* 
6.7* 


1 n ^ 

1 U. J 

9.2* 


28. 0* 
19.8* 


24.0* 
40.4* 


23.7 
22.6 


Interruption and no 
degree 


0103 
0105 
0106 
0107 
0109 


4. 5* 
10.2 

8.8* 
11.1 

8.5 


7 fi* 
16.0 
17.0 
15.3 
14.7 


1 A o 

21.2 
19.2 
17.4 
20.6 


23. 7* 

14.3 

18.5 

15.5 

16.9 


27.2^ 
9.0* 
16.4 
16.0 
13.0 


20.9 
29.4 
20. 1 
24.7 
26.4 


Delay and no degree 


1001 
!002 
"003 
■009 


19.3* 
16.5* 
14.4 
18.0* 


19.8* 
18.5 
15.2 
21.2* 


17j6 
18.6 
16.8 
18.2 


10.9* 
13.1 
20.3 
14.7 


6.9* 
1 1.0* 
7.6* 
8.0* 


25.5 
22.4 
25.7 
19.8 


Delay, Interruption, 
and no degree 


' 106 
1109 


i4.8 
13.5 


23.9* 
23.2* 


17.2 
12.2 


13.3 
14.8 


10.9 
7.9* 


19.9 
28.3 


A I I respondents 
(n = 16,450) 




11.5 


15.2 


17. 1 


16.0 


16.6 


23.5 



NOTE: Pathway codes are presented in table 4.1. 

H^r««^n!'I^-H*°^ ^^""^ observer, percentage would occur by chance. A chi-square test with 1 
degree of freedom was calcuta+ed separately for each cell. h :> 
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TABLR 4.21 



WEIGHTED MEAN AFQT SCORES BY TRANSITION PATTERN 

NLS YOUTH 



A EOT 



t-va 1 ue 



No post.secondary 

Traditional pathway, 
no detjree 



0000 

0001 
0002 
0003 
0006 
0 00 9 



67. 96* 

70. 06* 
75. 26* 
84. 37* 
78. 34* 
82. 59* 



40. 13 

11.64 
15.05 

5. 61 
26.48 

3. 16 



Vocational degree 



0011 
0011 
7011 



76. 31* 
74. 79* 
73.93* 



a. 92 
6.42 
10.45 



Community college 
degree 

Four-year degree 



0022 
1022 

0033 
1033 
0035 



79. 84* 
78.04* 

88.74 
82.61* 
90. 99* 



10. 06 
6.07 



3. 

2, 



97 
98 



Interruption and no 
deg ree 

I>^lay and no degree 



0106 



1001 
1002 
100 3 



81. 09* 



72.87* 
75.50* 
82. 62* 



4.34 



11.17 
8.63 
3.71 



All respondents 
(n = 7,060) 



77. 50 



NOTE: Pathway codes are presented in table' 4.1. 

*.SigniEies that the mean score for a pathway d i f f ers s ign i f i - 
cantly at .05 level from the mean for pathway 0033. 'The t-values 
shown are for that test, for weighted data, on the assumption of 
unequal variances of AEOT scores among pathways. 
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little difference in a::ademic achievement between the creden- 
tialed group of those who attend only community colleges and' 
those who attend four-year institutions .but receive no creden- 
tial. The next highest average achievement level is for those 
pathways that lead .to vocational degrees only. Among those 
pathways not already noted that do not lead to a degree, delay is 
associated with lower achievement than is immediate starting of a 
postsecondary experience. As one would expect, the lowest aver- 
age academic achievement is found among those who never attend 
postsecondary institutions. 

All of the tests discriminate between four-yea^r degree pat- 
terns and other patterns, especially those for no postsecondary 
and no degree. This holds also, for the AFQT test in the NL3 
Youth. Since only one test is available for NLS Youth, it is 
impossible to compare tests within that data set. But in the 
Class of *72 data, the largest percentage di f f erences between 
four-year degree and other patterns occur on the mathematics 
tests. Mathematics tests appear in this case to be a slightly 
better indicator of college success than are reading and vocabu- 
lary tests, though all these test scores are highly correlated. 

The simple relationship discussed here between aptitude or 
achievement and transition pattern followed agrees with the 
conventional wisdctn. Although the results are generally suppor- 
tive of the view that merit (ability) matters in educational 
attainment in this country, the uncontrolled data shown here do 
not show that only merit matters. This relationship needs much 
more • intensive scrutiny than we could apply in these initial 
analyses. We need to examine, for example, whether aptitude or 
achievement continue to be related to choice of pathway when such 
factors ^s SES, race, gender, aspirations, and family income are 
controlled for. We plan to make more detailed analyses such as 
these in* forthcoming work. ,The initial results here suggest that 
those analyses will probably not prove inconsistent with the 
broad thrust of previous research on these issues. 

fligh School Curriculum 

High school curriculum is both a choice variable for high 
school students and a part of the high school experience that one 
would expect to have some independent effect on subsequent be- 
havior, including choice of transition pattern. Separating the 
independent effects of curriculum on subsequent choices from the 
effects of other variables (such as. SES or academic ability) that 
influence both the curriculum choice and subsequent choices is a 
complex task that we are not attempting here. We are concerned 
at this point only with noting whether the tendencies that we 
would generally expect to find are borne out in these data. We 
would anticipate, for example, that students who chose an aca- 
demic curriculum in high school would be much more likely than 
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other students to attend four-year colleges and universities.. 
Similarly/ we would anticipate that high school vocational stu- 
dents would be more likely than academic students to attend post- 
secondary vocational schools or to move directly into the labor 
force with no formal post secondary education. It is on this 
level that we considered the following questions: 

o Do high school vocational students follow pathways 
through po st secondary vocational schools more fre- 
quently than do other students? 

o Are the students who attend four-year institutions 
predominantly from a high school academic curriculum 
or do substantial portions of vocational and general 
curriculum students also attend four-year 
institutions? 

o Are students who attend four-year institutions but do 
not acquire degrees more likely to have been 
vocational or general students than to have been 
academic students ' v^iile in high school? 

o Are the associations between high school curriculum 
and postsecondary transition patterns dependent on 
gender? 

o Has the relationship between curriculum and tran- 
sition patterns appeared to change over the past 
decade? 

There is a strong relationship between high school curricu- 
lum* and transition pattern, with the relationship differing 



*The specification of curriculum categories for NLS Youth wa s 
described previously in chapter 2. For Class of '72 only the 
number of courses was available. Curriculum categories for the 
Class of '72 data were set to correspond as closely as possible 
with the number of vocational or academic courses used to define 
categories for the NLS Youth. The course unit was semesters, 
rather than Carnegie credits. The equivalences assumed were two ■ 
semester courses equals one Carnegie credit, although it is clear 
Lhat such equivalences are only approximate and will not be 
strictly appropriate for courses that meet for more or less than 
five hours per week. Course information on number of class meet- 
ings per week was available for some students in the Class of 
•7 2. But the number of cases without such complete information 
was large enough (about 2,000) that we preferred the approximate 
equivalence to the discarding of so many observations. Please 
not that we are not using. either the administrator classification 
or the self-teport of curriculum for either data set. 
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between men and women (tables 4.22 and 4.23). Moreover, the dis- 
tribution of men and women differs among curriculum groups. For 
example, although about the same percentages of men and women 
fall in the general curriculum category, about 40 percent of 
women take a vocational curriculum, canpareLl to about 27 percent 
of men, and only 15 percent of women follow an academic curricu- 
lum, canpared to about 24 percent of men. . For these reasons the 
relationship between curriculum and transition pattern will be 
discussed separately for men and for women. 

High school curriculum is strorgly related to academic apti- 
tude. Hence, it is not surprising that among men the distribu- 
tion of curriculum followers within pathways corresponds roughly 
to the di '^'''r ibution for measures of academic achievement among 
pathways. In the Class of *72 data men who followed a. vocational 
curriculum in high school comprised about 40 percent of the men 
who took the no-post secondary pathway and roughly 2 5 to 40 per- 
cent of the men who took the noninter rupt ed pathways that did not 
produce a degree. 

Vocational men also comprised between 30 and 40 percent of 
the men who went to post secondary vocational schools, whether 
pes tsecondary vocational degrees were acquired or not. But the 
high school vocational curriculum contributes far fewer students 
to the two-year or four-year degree patterns than does either the 
general or academic curriculum. The ratio of general to voca- 
tional students in the university degree pathways is 2:1 or 3:1; 
in two-year programs it is 1.5:1 or 2:1. The ratio for academic 
students is, of course, even higher. These relationships conform 
to expectations based on the academic achievement levels of the 
various high school curriculum groups. 

Among men, those from the academic curriculum dominate the 
four-year degree pathways, as one would expect. But two other 
relationships are apparent that one might not expect. First, 
both the academic and general curricula contribute similar frac- 
tions among the men who follow either the vocational or two-year 
degree groups of pathways. Second, academic and general men 
dominate in equal proportions the interrupted 'pathways that do 
not lead to a degree. 

Thus for men , voca t ional curriculum students dominate the 
pos tsecondary vocational degree pathways, and outside the four- 
year degree pathways, general students resemble academic students 
more nearly than they do vocational students. Moreover, among 
men who do not earn post secondary degrees, academic and general 
students tend to follow different sets of patterns than do voca- 
tional students. The academic and general students are more 
likely than vocational students to have started their post- 
secondary education without delay but to have experienced inter- 
ruptions. Vocational students are more likely to have followed 
the non inter rupt ed pathways either with or without delays. 
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TABLE 4.22 



00 



^io postsecondary 

Traditional pathway, 
no degree 



Vocational degree 



Community col loge 
degree 



Four-year degree 



Degree and 
continuing 

Interruption and no 
degree 



Delay and no degree 



Delay, Interruption, 
and no degree 

All respondents 
(n = 15,450) 



TRANSITIOfJ PATTCRN BY Cli^RIClJW^ BT GE^lDER 
(PERCENTAGE DISTHIf^LTlON WITHIN PAHERN AND GFNDF^) 
CLASS OF '72 



Male 



Female 



NOTE: Patliway codes are presented in table 4.1. 
tRespondent met both academic and vocational criteria. 





Acfldemic 


Both! 


General 


Vocational 


Academic 


Botht 


General 


Vocational 


0000 


10.3* 


6.2* . 


17.0* 


41.5* 


, 

5.6 




10. 1 


Rii 1 
jt. 1 


0001 


18.4 


6.3 


14.4* 


38.2* 


1.1* 


3.4 


15.4* 


53.7* 


0002 
0003 


14.9 


3.7 


23.1 


45.4* 


1 4 






41. U 


29.8* 


3.8 


28.9 


22.4* 




J. / 


9R 7 


JJ.I 


0006 


21.9 


3.8 


30.4 


21.9 


15.1 


1.6 


27.4 


42.2 


0009 


17.7* 


4.8 


, 24.1 


31.0 


13.8 


2.2 


21.9 


41.6 


0011 ■ 


16.7 


4.8 


18.7 


■ 40.0* 


11.6 


9.4* 


21.5 


44.6 


0019 


21.5 


12.1* 


1,7.8 


32.4 


19.5 


5.3* 


29.0 


33.5 


■ 1011 


23.2 


1.9 


22.6 


31 5 


A. ^ 






XT. A 


0022 


34.0 


1.0 


34.8 


15.2 


27.9 






7/ 9 


1022 


■ 26.5 


4.2 


25.5 


26.2 




13 fi* 


97 1 




0029 


31.3 , 


2.9 


29.6 


21.8 


■ 19.4 


1.8 


29.3 


35.2 


0033 


43.9« 


1.5* 


32.2* 


10.3* 


3(1 1* 


7 


AO 


1 /. / 


1033 


31.7 


6.1 


15.8 


13.9 


LL% 1 






Ij. 1 


0039 


40.8« 


2.7 


32.6* 


11.4*' 




9 7 




1Q Q* 


UOoj 


38.6* 


3.3 


29.6 


16.3 


26.4* 


K3 


37.9* 


19.0* 


009} 


43.9« 


2.1* 


34.0* 


7.1* 




7 1 


AA ft* 


Iz.U 


Aim 


TO C# 

38.5* 


3.5 


27.8 


15.3* 


■ 20.0 


1.4 


41.1* 


27.9 


0105 


28.9 


1.8 


26.3 


22.5 


6.2* 


1.5 


20.2 


47*5 


0106 
0107 


30.4* 


2.2 


31.9* 


22.6 


15.7 


1.3 ' 


35.3* 


27.9* . 


31.0 


4.1 


29.3 


23.4 


15.1 


2.8 


26.4 


33.8 


0109 


20.7 


3.1 


28.4 


24.2 


14.2 


3.6 


30.6 


34.7 


1001 


14.4* 


3.8 


18.3* 


40.1* 


7.6* 


1.9 


17.8* 


53.6* 


1002 


13.0* 


4.2 


23.5 


59.8* 


9.0* 


1.4 


15.4* 


54.0* 


1003 


20.0 


1.3 


30.5 


32.5 


9.5 


4.6 


20.9 ■ 


47.0 


1009 


16.3 


2.9 


17.6 


37.9* 


8.1* 


3.8 


22.3 


53.1* 


1105 


23.0 


0,6 


26.0 


28.9 


13.0 


2.3 


13.8 


45.9 


1109 


15.2* 


5.8 


25.0 


30.4 


5.8* 




29.8 


37.9 




24.4 


4.0 


24.8 


27.4 


■ 14.7 


2.8 


25.8 


39.4 
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TzxAi- *Prob3blllty£ .0^ that the observed percentage would occur by chance. A chl-square test «Ith l degree of freedom was calculated 
hl\lL separately for each cell. 
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TAPLE 4:23 



TRANSITION PAT! EKNS fiY HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULUM 
. (PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION WITHIN PATTERN) 
NLS YOUTH 



Vocat lonal 



General 



Academic Missing Data 



^io postsocondary 

Traditional pathway, 
no degree 



Vocational degree 



Commun i ty col lege 
degree 

Four-year degree 



Interruption and no 
degree 

Delay and no degree 



Al I respondents 
(n = 7,060) 



0000 

0001 
0002 
0003 
0006 
0009 

001 1 
701 1 

0022 
1022 

0033 
1033 
0035 
0039 

0106 



1001 
1002 
1003 



26.6* 

23.1 
21.1 
11.5* 
1 1.8 
1 1.7 

40.0* 
40.8* 

25.6 
15.6 

13.7* 
15.2 
15.3 
23.0 

13.3 



25.8 
17.0 
27.7 

21.0 



35.2* 

36.8 

39.3 

44.8* 

50.5 

40.2 

34.0 
23.4* 

42.5 
45.4 

37.9 
38.7 
43.2 
16.7* 

46.7 



33.6 
39.9 
34.2 

37.7 



3.0* 

5.3 
9.1 

18.7* 
6.5 

23.0* 

9.6 
0.5* 

n.8' 
6.6 



28, 
13. 
26 
33, 



,7* 
5 

,4* 

,7* 



12.9 



9.3 
7.8 
9.3 

12.4 



35.2* ; 

34.8 
50.6 
25.0 
31.2 
25. 1 

16.3* 
35.2 

20. 1* 
32.5 

19.7* 

32.5 

15.1* 

26,5 

27.2 



31.3 
35.2 
28.8 

29.0 



NOTE: 



Pathway codes are presented In table 4.1. 



*Prob3bi I I ty <_ .05 that the observed per centage ^wou I d occur by chance. A chi-square test with 1 
degree of freedom was calculated separately for "each cell. 
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The higher proportion of women than oE men in vocational 
curricula alters the relationship between high school curriculum 
and patterns. But if the descriptions are recast in terms ot 
comparisons of proportions in a pattern with proportions in the 
sample as a whole, the relative distribution of women by curricu- 
lum is remarkably similar to the distribution for men. Where men 
from one curriculum are a larger (or smaller) percentage of a 
pattern than of the sample as a whole, the same relationship usu- 
ally holds true for women. With a few exceptions, this describes 
«-he groups of patterns for no-postsecondary education, for voca- 
tional degrees, for community college and four-year degrees, and 
for delay with no degree. The similarity is remarkable. This 
suggests that by the time high school curriculum choices are 
made, most students have already made their decisions to follow 
or to deviate from traditional gender-based stereotypes regarding 
their education. Knowledge of gender contributes little to any 
nroiection of choices of postsecondary pathways once the dis- 
tribution of students by high school curriculum is known. We 
should reiterate that high school curriculum choices vary syste- 
matically by gender and may already incorpor.?te gender-related 
differences ir likely choices of postsecondary transition 
patterns. 

The NLS Youth data reveal a slightly different picture. 
Those data show the general curriculum group dominating the voca- 
tional group among the no-postsecondary and no-degree transition 
patterns as well as among the degreed patterns at two-year or 
four-year institutions. Only among postsecondary vocational 
school patterns do the high school vocational students dominate. 
Rut the general curriculum category also comprises a much larger 
proportion of the full sample in the NLS Youth than it does in 
Cl4ss of '72. Even relative to the distribution within the full 
^mple, however, the relationships just noted still tend to hold, 
interestingly, high school vocational students account for about 
the same proportion of participants in degreed postsecondary 
vocational patterns in the NLS Youth data as in the Class of 72 
sample. This finding suggests that in the late 1970s, post 
secondary vocational students are more likely than they were _ in 
the early part of the decade to have taken a vocational curricu- 
lum in high fjchool. 



*This may be telling us simply that our identification of post- 
sPcondary vocational schools does not contain a gender bias. In 
this sense, the similarity of relative distribution for men and 
women may be telling us more about the survey instruments than 
about the behavior of the real world, but it is nonetheless use- 
ful in allowing an economical description of the relationship 
between high school curriculum and postsecondary pattern that 



fits both men and women. 
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These correlations between choice of high school curriculum 
and choice of postsecondary transition pattern are important in 
two respects. First, in judging the appropriateness of our spe- 
cification of transition patterns, we note that the relationships 
between high school curriculum and choice of transition pathway 
generally correspond to our, prior expectations. Vocational 
students in high school were generally more likely than other 
students to select transition patterns either leading through 
postsecondary vocational schools or involving no formal post- 
secondary education at all. Academic curriculum students were 
more likely than others to get four-year university or college 
degrees. Second, in planning the subsequent research on the 
effects of transition patterns, the finding that gender-r elate^.* 
differences in choice of transition pattern are rather well- 
embodied in choice of high school curriculum suggests that high 
^school curriculum can function as a useful summary concept that 
economically captures many of the effects of other variables, 
such as gender and possibly such variables as aptitude and socio- 
econcmic background. This finding holds considerable promise for 
simplifying the subsequent analysis of transition patterns. 

School Location or Size 

We examined the high school's location and size as possible 
indicators of broad differences in educational policy or other 
variables: 

o Do differences in a community's location or size, or 
in the size of the high school influence the patterns 
subsequently followed by its high school graduates? 

Because there has been a variety of approaches to the provi- 
sion of opportunities for postsecondary education across the 
nation, the proportions of people who follow the more successful 
patterns might show differences from region to region. Differ- 
ences of these kinds are evident from examination of tables 4.24 
and 4.2 5. In both the Class of '72 "data and the NLS Youth, the 
West shows the greatest variation in pattern. People who live in 
the Northeast are less likely than the total group of respondents 
to follow without delay or interruption a pathway that does not 
lead to a degree, while those in the West are more likely to fol- 
low such paths, significantly those that include a regression 
sequence. People in the West are much less likely to obtain a 
vocational degree after a direct start in a vocational school 
after completing high school. Those living in the North Central 
region are most likely to do so. 

When people live in the Northeast and West, they are more 
likely to follow a pattern leading to a degree from a canmunity 
college th^t has an indeterminate sequence rather than the more 
traditional immediate start no-delay pathway. The opposite tends 
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TABLE 4.24 

TRANSITION paHERNS BY REGION 
.(PERCENTAGE DISTRI01JTION WITHIN PATTERN) 

Class of • n 



Northeast North Central South West 



No postsecondary 


0000 


25tf6 


29.9 


. 31.1* 


13.4^ 


Traditional pathway. 


000 1 


25. o 


J\J . 0 


9Q n 

Z7 . u 


M 7 


no degree 


0002 


1 T Q 

17. y 


zz .4 


9ft A 
ZO . 4 


J J. J. 


0003 


25. 


30. 5 


9Q 1 
zV. 1 


\ A Q 




0006 


1 / . / 


ZV .0 


97 Q 
Z / .O 


9il Q* 
ZH .7 




0009 


18.7* 


27.0 


33.9* 


20.4 


Vocational degree 


UU 1 1 


Oil n ■ 


. Z 


J 1 . VJ 


6.7* 


00 19 


24 .0 


T T □ 
J J.O 


9 ^ T 
Z J . ^ 


1 0 . O 




1011 






9fi n 

ZO . u 


J . *+ 


Commun I ty col lege 


0022 


30.8 


21.3 


30.4 


17.5 


degree 


1 Uzz 


DO . J 


Z3 . J 


1 y . J 


18.5 


■ 0029 


33.1* 


21.3* 


19.4* 


26.3* 


Four— year degreo 


0033 


33.6* 


29 . 2 


25.7* 


1 V. 5* 


1033 


34.1 


40.1 


20.0 


5.7 




0039 


26. 1 


23.1 


27.7 


23.0* 


Degree end 


0083 


25.2 


26.1 


28.4 


20.4 


cont I nu I ng 


0093 


26.8* 


29.2 


29.0 


13.1* 


Interruption and no 


0103 


24.0 


28.8 


28.2 


19.0 


degree * 


0105 


24.9 


31.0 


29.4 


14.7 


0106 


19.5* 


28.6 


30.2 


21.7* 




0107 


20c9 


23.9 


34. t' 


21.1* 




0109 


23.3 


25.3 


26.3 


25.1* 


Delay and no degree 


1001 


27.4 


30.4 


32.8* , 


9.4* 


1002 


15.9* 


33.4 


26.3 


22.5* 




1003 


25.4 


33.5 


27.8 


13.3 




1009 


19.4* 


34.0 


29.1 


17.5 


Delay, interruption. 


1 106 


18.8 


26.0 


25.7 


29.4 


and no degree 


1109 


21.1 


31.3 


26.8 


20.8 


Al 1 respondents 




25.4 


29.2 


28.8 


16.6 



(n = 16,450) 



NOTE: Pathway codos are presented In table 4.1* 

•Probability < .05 that the observed percentage would occur by chance. A chl-square test with 1 
degree of fre'edom was calculated separately for each cell. 
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TABLE 4.25 



trans; noN patterns by region 

(TERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION WITHIN PATTERN) 
NLS YOUTH 



Northeast 



rtorth Central 



South 



West 



No postsecondar y 

Traditional pathway, 
no degree 



Vocational degree 



Community college 
degree 

Four-year degroo 



Interruption and no 
degree 

Delay and no degree 



A I I respondents 
(n = 7,060) 



0000 

0001 
0002 
0003 
0006 
0009 

001 1 
70 11 

0022 
1022 

0033 
1033 
0035 
0039 

0106 



100 I 
1002 
1003 



, 20.3 

24.0 

15.8* 

14.9* 

23.4 

26.9 

29.4 
16.4 

23.1 
21.1 

26.7* 
31.1 
21.2 
21.3 

20.7 



25.7 
13.5 
23.0 

21.4 



3?.0 

30.4 

21.1* 

26.5 

28.5 

24.5 

45. 1* 
42.3* 

22.4* 
35.4 

30.6 
27 .S 
35.8 
25. 1 

27.0 



35.6 
24.1 
35.7 

30. 1 



31.5 

33.5 
34.7 
41.3* 

19.8 
37.3 

17.5* 
37. 1 

33.8 
28.2 

32.4 
25.5 
30.8 
36.4 

22.5 



27. 1 
28.6 
23.5 

31.8 



16.2 

12. 1 

28.4* 

17.2 

28.3* 

11.3 

8.0* 
4.3* 

20.7 
15.3 

10.4* 
15.6 
12.1 
17.2 

29.7* 



1 1.6 

33.8* 

17.8 

16.8 



NOTE; Pathway codes are presented In table 4.1, 

^Probability < .05 that the observed percentage would occur by chance. A chl-sauare test wl+h i 
degree of freedom was calculated separately for each cell. 
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to be true for the North Central and South. Pathways leading 
directly and without delay to four-year degrees are followed more 
frequently than expected in the Northeast and less frequently in 
the West. In the West there is a tendency toward more frequent 
changes of Institution type, as shown by the frequency of regres- 
sion and-.mixed pathways. The relative popularity in the West of 
pathways through ccmmunity colleges is in part a product of Cali- 
fornia's extensive system of low t uit ion canmuni ty colleges. The 
direction of those trends is the same but not as pronounced in 
the NLS Youth data. It is therefore apparent that there ^are 
clear and significant differences in patterns followed across the 
regions of the country. 

The second locational characteristic that shows systematic 
variation with post secondary path is the size of community (table 
4.26). People who attended high school in the smallest communi- 
ties are more likely to undertake no post secondary education than 
those in any larger community. Also, larger pri^rtions of the 
respondents from small communities are found among those who fol- 
low vocational paths when compared to their share of the popula- 
tion. The opposite is true for large and very large communities. 
These respondents are proportionally less likely to follow voca- 
tional pathways. 

When considering four-year college attendance, the very 
large communities are the homes of an unexpectedly large com- 
ponent of those following such paths^ altViough not always in a 
traditional manner. Significantly more of these respondents than 
expected follow mixed pathways , including regressions and inde- 
terminate sequences. But the smal 1-canmuni ty respondents are 
represented less frequently than expected among those following 
four-year college pathways. There are no similar trends for com- 
munity college attendance. Some factor related to community size 
therefore appears to influence the pathway chosen. 

The third characteristic, somewhat related to canmunity 
size, is the size of the high school attended (table 4.27). In 
1972 nearly two-thirds of the respondents attended high schools 
with less than 400 seniors. These students are proportionately 
more likely to follow vocational pathways, often not resulting in 
degrees, and proportionately less likely to follow pathways lead- 
ing successfully to four-year degrees. There appears to be an 
association between attending a smaller high school and experi- 
encing fewer interruptions in post secondary work that does not 
occur to the same degree when community size alone is considered. 
Moreover, respondents frcm both large communities and large high 
schools have more interruptions than would be expected by chance. 
Thus both community size and school size appear to be important 
in describing who follows each path. 

Because the largest proportion of high SES individuals tend 
to reside in more urbanized areas, we were concerned that some of 
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TABLF 4.26 



TRANSITION PATTERN BY SIZE OF COMMUNITY OF H I SCHOOL ATTENDFD 
(PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION W I TH I N PATTERN) ATTENDED 
NLS »72 



Smal I 



Med Fun 



Large 



Ver y 
Large 



Missing 



No postsecondar y 

Traditional pathway, 
no degree 



Vocational degree 



Cofnmun I ty col lege 
degree 



Four-year degree 



Degree and 
cont t nu I ng 

Interruption and no 
degree 



Delay and no degree 



Delay, Interruption, 
and no degree 

Al I respondents 
(n = 16,450) 



0000 


51.8* 


10.9* 


16.3* 


11. 0* 


10. 1 


0001 
0002 
0003 
0006 
0009 


52.5* 

38.7* 

41.8 

43.4 

40.9 


10.3 
13.4 
15.0* 
12.7 
7.8* 


15.3* 

13.1 

20.9 

17.8 

19.4 


10.7* 
^^21.9 
15.4 ' 
18.8 
25.4^ 


11.2 
.12.8 
6.9 
7.3 
6.5 


001 1 
0019 
101 1 


62.4* 
52.6* 

AT. 1 


1 1.5 
12.4 
13.4 


17.9 
15.6 
31.8 


5.8* 
11.2* 
7.2 


2.4 

8. 1 " 
4.5 


0022 
1022 
0029 


47.4 
47.8 
44.3 


10.4 
8.3 
13.8 


22.5 
18.3 
17.9 


11.7 
14.6 
18.6 


8.0 
1 1.0 
5.5 


0033 
1033 
0039 


40.5* 
39.1 
38. 3* 


13.5 
12.9 


20. 1 
18.4 
20.2 


20.8* 

8.8 
22.2* 


5. 1 
20.8 
6.5 


\J\JOJ 

0093 


42.4 
36.3* 


13. 1 . , . 
15.8 ^ 


.18.4 
20.6 


21.0 
20.6* 


5.1 
6.7 


0103 
0105 
0106 
0107 
0109 


38.6 
41.2 
38.4 
31.2 
35.1 


12.3 
8.8 
13.1 
13.8 
13.9 


27.3* 

18.0 

19.6 

23.8* 

21.4 


15.0 

15.8 

22.2* 

23.5* 

21.2* 


6.8 
16.2 
6.6 
7.6 
8.4 


1001 
1002 
1003 
1009 


42.5 
40.6 
39.7 
40.6 


10.9 
12.3 
14.5 
12.8 ' 


19.2 
' 17.5 
22.9 
23.0 


16.3 
22.5* 
15.6 
20. 1 


1 1.0 
7.1 
7.3 
3.5 


1 106 
1 109 


40.9 
32.3 


14.4 
14.7 


.22.9 
22.2 


16.3 
21.2 


5.4 
9.7 




43.6 


12.6 


19.0 


16.6 


8.2 



NOTE: Pathway codes are presented In table 4.1. 

W^^'I'I^-H-"^ ^^^^ the observed percentage would occur by chance 
degree of freedom was calculated separately for each cell. 



A chl-square test with 1 
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TABr.F] .4. 27 

TRANSITION PATTERN BY SENIOR CLASS ENROLLMENT 
(PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION WITHIN PATTERNS) 
CLASS OP '72 







<400 


>400 


No p6s tsecondary 


.. 0000 


65. 6* 


34. 4* 


Traditional pathway , 
no degree 


0001 
0 00 2 
0003 
0006 
0009 


72. 9* 
50. 6 
62. 0 
59. 9 
56.9 


27.1* . 
49. 4 
38.0 
40. 1 
43.1* 


Vocational degree 


0011 
001 9 
1011 


80.6* 
74. 6* 
59.9 


19.4* 
25. 4* 
40. 1 


Community college 
degree ; 


0 0 22 
1022 
0029 


69.2 
62.8 
53. 1* 


30. 8 
38. 2 
46.9* 


Four-year degree 


0033 
1033 
0039 • 


5 8.5* 
77 . 3 
55.6* 


41.5* 
22. 7 
44. 4* 


Degree and 
continuing 


0083 
0093 


4 9.1* 
58.6 


50.9* 
41. 4 


Inter i^upt ion and no 
degree 


0103 
0105 
0106 
0107 
0109 


66. 0 
59.9 
53. 9* 
53.1* 
53.8* 


34. 0 
40.1 
46. 1* 
46.9* 
46.2* 


Delay and no degree 


1 00 1 
1002 
1003 
1009 


63 . 4 
54.8* 
62.6 
57.3 


36. 3 
45. 2* 

37. 4 
, 42.7 


Delay, interruption, 
and no degree 


1106 
1109 


57. 3 
63.0 


42.7 
V 37. 0 


All respondents 
(n = 16,4 50) 




62.7 


37.3 


NOTE: Pathway codes are 


presented in 


table 4.1. 





^Probability < .05 that the observed percentage would occur by 
chance. A chT-squar^^ rest with 1 degree of freedom was 
calculated separately tor each cell. 
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the associations between community size or school size and choice 
of pathway might actually be re fleeting ' differences in average , . 
SES levels by community size. We were also concerned that, if 
there was any impact of ccmmunity size or high school size inde- 
pendent of SES, that the correlation between community size and 
high school' size might produce a spurious similarity in their 
apparent effects on choice of pathway. We considered these two 
possibilities in turn. ^. The relevant findings are presented, in 
the .text without accompanying tables. 

The data for the Class of '72 show that, among .individuals 
in the high family SES quartile, neither ccmmunity size nor high 
school size is related to choice of postsecondary pathway. For 
this group, family background was far more influential than the 
size of either community or school. Among individuals in the low 
family SES quartile, the relationships noted previously between 
community size and pathway choice again manifested themselves. 
Those respondents ir the small communities were more likely to be 
in vocational pathways or in the no post secondary pathway and 
less likely to be in tl\ose pathways leading to four-year degrees. 
Class size shows no relationship to pathway within this SES 
quart ile . 

It is for the two middle SES quartiles of respondents that 
both the community size and class size relationships emerge 
strongly. The question here is whether the relationships of 
pathways either to community size or to class size continue to 
hold when the other is held constant. The answers se^ to be 
different for vocational school pathways and no-post secondary 
pathways than for four-year college degree pathways. For 
vocational schools and no-post secondary pathways, the pathway/ 
community size relationship seems to.be substanti al ly but not 
completely independent of the pathway/class size relationship.*^ 
In both large communities and small communities smaller class 
size is associated' with a greater likelihood of following 
vocational school pathways (degreed or nondegreed) or no post- 
secondary .pathway . But the relationship is stronger in small 
communities than in large commuriities. For four-year degree ^ 
pathways, the interaction between class size and community size 
is stronger than for vocational or no postsecondary pathways. In 
small communities, larger class sizes are associated with a 
greater likelihood of following pathways to four-year college, 
degrees. But in larger communities, the fraction of students 
pursuing four-year degree pathways does not differ significantly 
between large schools and small schools. 

We can summarize the relationships between pathway, com- 
munity size, and school size with three general propositions. 
First, an upper quartile SES family background tends to dominate 
any influence of canmunity size or school size on choice of path- 
way. The next two propositions apply principally to students 
with middle and lower SES backgrounds. Of those two, students 
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'from small communities and small schools are more li"kely to 
attend vocational schools or to acquire no post secondary educa- 
tion at all. Those same students are also much less likely than 
others to obtain four-year college degrees. 

The policy implications of these tendencies depend on 
whether the convenient availability of institutions or the 
availability of aid exert constraints on pathway choice or 
whether family SES and the culture of small schools and small 

.communities induces appropriate choices not to attend four-year 
institutions despite their availability. Addressing that ques- 

^tion requires more complex behavioral modeling than we could com- 
plete in thise pnase of the study. But the issue remains high on 
the agenda for the next phase, and in" chapter 6 we offer some 
conditional policy suggestions. 

Summary 

Our overall impression from these tabulations is that the 
specification of transition patterns that we described in chapter 
3 is^consistent with the broad thrust of the major theories about 
choices of post secondary education or training. We have not ex- 
amined the data in sufficient depth at this point to test the 
areas in which the theories generate different predictions of ob- 
servable outcomes. But in our discussion of these tabulations we 
have pointed out several areas in which the data suggest direc- 
tions for the ^research we plan in the coming year. Those areas 
are summarized and the questions they raise for future research 
are discugsed in more detail in chapter 6. 



CHACTER 5 

A PRELIMINARY LOOK AT SELECTED OUTCOMES 



The primary objective of the work described here was to 
identify the transition patterns in preparation for a more 
detailed examination in the next phase of the study. It is pos- 
sible^ here , only to look closely enough to suggest whether our 
specification of transition patterns may be useful in examining 
tfte relationship of post secondary education to outcomes. Three 
outcome issues are considered here: the relationship of transi- 
tion pattern to occupation, to post secondary training , and the 
relative efficacy of starting at two-year or at four-year schools 
in the route to a four-year degree. 



Occupation 

The relationship between transition pattern and occupation 
could be examined using either the first full-time position the 
respondent held after leaving school (the entry-portal position) 
or the position held at some specified point in the life cycle. 
Identification of either of these occupations is rather complex 
for the NLS Youth because each person may finish formal schooling 
at /any time (and many had not finished as of the most recent 
interview date that could be used for this study) , and at any 
interview date there is a wide cross-section of points in the 
life cycle because the original cohort ranged in age from four- 
teen to twenty-two in 1978. The Class of '72 data are easier to 
work with in this respect because all respondents start the sur- 
vey at the same point in their life cycle and the age range is 
much narrower. Identifying the 'first full-time position held 
after completion of formal schooling is complex in these data, 
but identifying the position held at the same (chronological) 
point in the life cycle* is straightforward. We selected the job 
reported to be held in October 197 9 (or the job reported in the 
1979 interview to be that most recently held). 

With the current interest in the role of education in 
promoting economic recovery and improving the nation's ability to 
compete in a world of increasing technological sophistication, we 
asked the following questions: 

o To what extent do the linkages between pathways and 
occupations correspond to .the prior expectations of 
researchers? 



*As contrasted with positions held at the same stage of the life 
cycle, which is considerably more difficult to specify and pre- 
sumes a consensus model. of life cycle stages. 




o Which pathways lead most often to those occupational 
areas that are expected to be the leaders in promot- 
ing economic growth and recovery over the next decade 
(computer sciences, engineering, health, electrical 
, crafts, skilled equipment crafts, machine trades)? 

o Are some pathways more likely than others to lead ho 
low status jobs (cleaning service, food service, 
personal serv ice , pr iva te household service , farm 
laborer, laborer ) ? 

Table 5.1 and 5.2 provide some insight to these quest ions . 
Table 5.1 shows occupational areas that were selected by the 
authors as a more reveal ing aggregation of three-digit census 
occupation codes than is the standard grouping.* Entries in the 
table show whether a particular combination of transition pattern 
and occupation occurs more frequently (+), less frequently (-), 
or just as frequently (0) as would be expected if transition pat- 
tern and occupation were completely unrelated, given the sample- 
wide distributions by occupation and by transition pattern. 
Statistical tests were simple one-degree of freedom chi-square 
tests for each cell. In effect, the tests partition the table 
into a series of two-by-two tables in which the vertical classes 
are "transition pattern o'f interest" and "all -other transition 
patterns," and the horizontal classes are "occupation of inter- 
est" and "all other occupations." The test result is shown only 
for those cells for which the frequency expected by chance was at 
least 10.** Blank cells are those for which the expected fre- 
qu'ency was less than 10. Cells with symbols represent tests that 
show either significant (+ or -) or insignificant (0) differences 
at the .05 level for one degree of freedom. 

The criteria for table 5.1 were rather stringent, and many 
cells cannot be evaluated because of small expected cell sizes. 
Thus , we also present a table that is less rigorous in its 



*The standard occupational groups are too broad to be very 
informative. The groupings shown represent a compromise that 
expands the professional, craft, operative, clerical, and service 
categories into classifications that correspond more nearly to 
fields that require similar skills or perform similar tasks. Too 
fine a gradation of occupa t ions would so' reduce the number of 
respondents in each cell as to make statistical evaluation of the 
results impossible. Even with the classes as broad as they are, 
many of the cells are too small for statistical tests. See 
appendix table A-2 for the census occupations within each occu- 
pational group. 

**This is a conservative use of the rule of thumb cited in Kmenta 
(1971) and elsewhere. ' ^ 
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TABLE 5,1 

TRANSITION PAUERNS BY HOST RECENT JOB 
(DIRECTION OF DIFFERENCES) 
CLASS OF '72 



ProfesslonalAechnlcfll 



Craft/Skilled 



Mhlte Collar 



Ojergtlves 



Service 



Farm Laborer 



0 u ui 



i i t 



Ui I 



0 



£. 

^ U 

- I 



01 irt - 9 

Q « L U 

C - 0 U 

C « 0 

I w u in 



0 

> 0 

9 g 



- 0 



^0 
^0 



Ho postsecondary 

Trad IT Ions! pathway, 
no dogree 



Vocational degree 



Comunlty college 
degret 

Four-yftor degree 



Degree and 
Continuing 



0000 



0002 
000) 
0006 
0009 

0O11 
0019 
lOII 

0022 
0029 

0033 
1033 
0039 

0063 
0093 



Interruption and no 0105 
d^ee 0105 
bl06 
0107 
0109 

Delay and no degree 1001 
1002 
1003 
1009 

Dolayi Interrupt Ion » 1106 
and no degree 1 109 



0 0 



+ 0 + + + 

0 + + + 

+ - + + 0 

0 

0 - - 0 
0 

0 - - 0 



f 

0 
0 



I 0 + + 
0 



0 



0 



0 + 



-00 + + + 

0 0 0 

+ 0 + 000 



0 
0 

+ 0 
+ 

0 + 
0 

0 0 



0 0 
0 0 

0 0 
0 0 
0 

0 0 
- + 



0 0 
0 + 



0 0 + 0 

0 + + 

0 0 0 0 

-00 + 

0 + + 

0 + + 

0 + 0 



0 0 
0 0 



0 0 
0 



+ + + 0 + 
0 0 0 



+ - 
• 0 

0 0 



f + 0 - 

+ + + 

0 0 0 - 

0 0 " 

0 0 

- + 

0 0 



- 0, 0 0 

- 0 0 0 



0 0 

0 0 

- 0 

0 0 

+ + 

0 - 

0 - 

+ 0 

0 

0 0 



0 0 0 0 

- 0 + 

0 0 + 

- 0 0 0 
0 + 0 
0 

+ 



0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

'■ 0 



NOTE: Pathway codes are presented In table 4.1* 

KEY: + « significantly greater than expectation; - « significantly less than expectation; 0 ■ no difference from expectation; Blank » Irsulflclent frequency to evaluate, 
(p. < .05). 
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TtelE 5,2 



TRANSITION PAHERNS BV HOST RECENT JOB 
(DIRECTION OF DIFFERENCES) - 
CLASS OF '72 



Prolesslonal/Technlcal 



U L 

c 



(3 111 uj 



c 

J 5 

0 - 



Crdtt/Skllled 



q: 



White Collar 

U 

I 



L 4 

9 U 

cn irt - « 

« 0 L u 

c - « U 

Q a - 0 

J « 0 ^fl 



Qpoffltlvos 



I 5 



SorvIcQ 



Farm L8t)orer 



- 0 



H 
O 
O 



No postsecondary 


0000 






















ODD I 




















no degree 


0002 


- 


+ 


- - 


- - 




+ ■ 










0003 






















0006 








i - 














0009 




















Vocational degrue 


001 1 








+ - 












0019 




+ - 


+ + 
















lOtI 




















Ccmiunlty college 
viegreo 


0022 




















1022 




+ - 


















0029 






+ + 


+ - 


+ - 




- + 






F'our ^^yoar dogree 


0053 


+ 




t t 
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.0039 


+ 




f 1 














Oitgree artl 


0063 






t + 




f - 






+ ■ 




Coritlnulflg 


0093 




















Interruption and no 


0!03 




















degree 


0105 






+ 


+ 














0106 








+ 














0107 






- + 


+ - 














0109 






- + 














Delay and lO degree 


1001 
1002 










- . + 


+ 


■ 








1003 
















+ . 






1009 




















Delay, Interruption, 


1106 
















+ 




ard no degree 


1109 








+ - 




I) 


^ - 







+ ♦ ♦ 



+ + + 



+ + + 

+ f + 

- - + 

- - - + 

+ + + f 



+ ■ 



+ + + 



- + + + 
+ 



+ - t 



+ - 



+ + + 



- f 



+ + 



+ - + 



- + 



NOTE: Pathway codes are presented In t9ble 4.1. 

KEY: k » greater than i/l II oxpectaHon; • » less than 2/3 of expectation; blank « no difference Iron) oxpectatlon, 
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sVandards for entries but that is more descriptive. Table 5.2 

shows whether the proportion of respondents actually in a cell is 

less than two-thirds or more than four-thirds of the proportion 
predicted to be in the cell if occupation and transition pattern 

were unrelated. Entries in this table do not permit Isignif icance 

statements. However, they facilitate interpretation of the rela- 
tionship between transition pattern and . occupat ion . 

These tables confirm the general expectations one would have- 
that professional/technical occupations are dominated by those 
people who have university degrees*, while those with no post- 
secondary education are represented predominately in blue-collar 
craft and operat ive and in lower-sk il 1 service jobs . One strik- 
ing aspect of table 5.2 is that there are no occupations within 
either the craft or service categories for which students with 
four-year degrees are , found in larger proportions than they 
appear in the f ul 1 sample , Protect ive service and a couple of 
craft occupations,, are more likely than- otFier occupations to draw 
people from among thog^ pat terns with the university degree and 
some continuing ed^fcation. Community college degrees lead to 
frequent employment in some professional/technical occupations, 
but that is most frequent when the transition pattern sequence 
includes those who may have attended universities at some time. 
Thus, although a two-year degree may meet necessary conditions - 
for access to some professional/technical jobs, it is usually not 
sufficient except in some health-related ppsitions. Community 
college completion apparently is sufficient for entry into numer- 
ous sales and clerical occupations, although the differences for 
clerical jobs are not statistically significant. 

Earning only a vocational degree provides access to several 
professional/technical and craft occupations. Computer-related 
occupations, engineering technicians, health technicians, and 
some lower-level health professional positions draw a relatively 
larger fraction of their practitioners from .vocational degree 
holders, although the absolute numbers are not large enough 
within this sample to make significant statements about most of 
thecells in the vocational degree/professional or technical 
occupation block of the table. Vocational degree holders are 
also more likely to be found in electrical craft, mechanical 
repair, and other craft/skilled positions or in craft apprentice- 
ship positions than would be expected purely by chance. Again, 
however , the absolute frequencies preclude s ignif icance state- 
ments about most combinations. Vocational degrees do seem to re- 
duce the chances that people will work in sales, most operative, 
most service, and la-borer positions. 

Among those people who do not earn degrees , the presence of 
interruptions or delays seems to be associated with differences 
in occupations. Those people who follow pathways with inter- 
ruptions but no delay are more likely than expected to be in 
professional/technical occup'at ions , whereas those with a de lay 
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but no interruption are less likely than normal to be in 
professional/technical positions. Among those who start post- 
secondary education without delay, interruption is positively 
associated with service employment and negatively associated with 
craft employments People who experience interruptions are some- 
what less likely to be employed in lalporer jobs. 

One can also approach the relationship by asking from which 
pathways a particular occupational group or. set of occupational 
groups tends to draw its participants. Let us focus on the tech- 
nical or. skilled craft positions; since these are the positions 
identified most often as critical to economic recovery and future 
growth. Computer-related occupations draw very heavily from 
th'ose with university degrees, regardless of delay or inter- 
ruption, although immediate pursuit of and attainment of a 
vocational degree shows a positive .(but not statistically 
significant) association with employment in thi.o area. Both 
engineering and health technicians often come from vocational 
schools, though the occupations also draw from the pool of ^ 
nondegreed respondents who attend four-year institutions with _ 
interruptions. Electrical craft and mechanical repair occupations 
also dravv» frequently from these same two groups of pathways. 
Engineers are predominantly drawn from those with four-year 
degrees. Health professionals of different levels draw from all 
the degreed pathways. 

The results suggest that all three levels of postsecondary 
educational institutions can contribute to improving our ability 
as a society to compete in a world where technology develops 
rapidly. Four-year degree pathways are those most likely to lead 
into professional or technical jobs. But two-year and vocational 
schools also contribute substantially toward preparing youth for 
many professional or technical positions (especially in the 
health area) and for a variety of skilled craft positions. Any 
of these institutions can be chosen by young people aspiring to 
high level pos it ions such as these . For some occupational 
group*s, a specific pathway is almost a prerequisite. But for 
finding employment at this general level of skilled, responsible, 
and demanding positions, the completion of a program (as evi- 
denced in the receipt of a credential) is at least as important 
as the choice of type of institution to attend. 



Formal Train ing Programs 

Formal education (narrowly defined) is not the only route to 
skilled and responsible jobs. Experience and outstanding per- 
formance in lower-lQvel jobs may, in some cases, lead eventually 
to employment in the more demanding occupations. But in most 
cases, formal training of some kind is necessary (if not always 
sufficient)' for the kind of advancement that most people seek. 
We would expect this to be true especially for people whose 
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formal education ended with high school graduation. Thus, we 
asked these questions: 

o What types of nonschool training are associated with 
each transition pattern? 

o Among those people who have no pos tsecondary edu- 
'cation, how frequent is each type of nonschool 
training? 

The types of training identified were on-the-job training 
(OJT), registered apprenticeship, government-sponsored (Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps, CETA, etc.), military, correspondence courses, 
and other training. The summary of training experiences re- 
flected in tables 5.3 and 5.4 was constructed to show the latest 
training program reported by each respondent. The training 
reported was classified hierarchically. OJT, registered appren- 
ticeship, government-sponsored training, and military training 
were identified with equal priority, and if a respondent reported 
more than one of those programs, that person was classified in 
the table as having "multiple primary" training programs. Respon- 
dents were identified as having taken other training or corre- 
sponde'nce courses only if they never reported any other kind of 
training throughout the entire seven-year period. 

The overa 11 incidence of training among the Class of '72 
sample is surprisingly small when compared to the reports of 
extensive training published by the American Society for Training 
and Development (ASTD) (Carnevale and Goldstein 1983). Less than 
one-fourth of all respondents reported receiving some kind of 
training other than formal education within the seven-year period 
from 1972 through 1979. 

The dominant form of training reported for the Class of ' 72 
is OJT. It was found more than five times as often as any of the 
other categories. Even then, however, it was reported by only 
about 12 percent of the sample. Registered apprenticeship was 
reported by itself by only about 1 percent of the sample, though 
some of the 2,6 percent classified in multiple training programs 
took part in the apprenticeship programs. The lack of training 
in the no-pos tsecondary group is even more pronounced in the NLS 
Youth data. But that would be expected because the NLS Youth 
respondents had less time to take a training program than youth 
in the Class of '72 data. 

Only a few relationships between training experiences and 
transition pattern emerge from these data. The two sets of tran- 
sition patterns least likely ^o report any kind of training were 
the no-pos tsecondary pattern and those patterns that led to a 
university degree. Less than 20 percent of respondents in those 
patterns received training. The set of transition patterns most 
likely to receive some form of training were those with both 
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TABLE 5.3 



MOST RECENT TRAINING PROGRAM BY TRANSITION PAHERN 
(PERCENTAGE DISTRIBKTION WITHIN PAHERN) 
CLASS OF '72 







Mone 

Reported 


OJT 


Registered 
^ Apprenticeship 


bover nnienT 
Sponsored 


Only 


nthfir 
Only 


Military 


Multiole 
Primary 


.No postsecondary 


0000 


82.3* 


11.4 


0.5^ 


Uiu 


1 1^ 
'•I 




1 2* 


2.1 


Traditional pathKay, 
no degree 


0001 
0002 
0003 
0006 
00O9 


■'74.2 
79,2 
81.4 
78.6 
71.4 ^ 


13.2 
15.7 

1 1 t 
1 1.D 

12.5 
14.6 


2.3* 

0.4 

0.0 

2.0" 
1.3 


2.1 

0.6 

n 0 

0.9 

2.5» 


1.1 
0.0 

0.5 
1.2 


2.9 
0.8 

1 a 
0.8 
3.0 


1.2 
0.5 
0 8* 
1.5 
2.3 


3.1 
2.6 
1.6 
3.2 
3.7 


Vocational degree 


0011 
0019 
1011 


72.7 
71.4 
69.4 


14.7 

17.5* 

11.2 


0.7 
1.0 


1.6 
11.5* 


1 n 

2.4 
1.3 


1.5 
1.3 


0.5 
1.9 
2.1 


3.3 
3.1 
2.2 


Community college 
degree 


0022 
1022 
0029 


79.1 
80.1 
77.3 


12.0 
12.2 
12.6 


- 1.6 
0.0 

0.7 


2.5 
0.0 
0.0" 


0.4 
' 0.0 

1 Q 
ItO 


2.2 
3.8 

i n* 

n.U 


1.2 • 
0.0 

1 .V 


1.0 
3.6 
2.5 


Four-yejr degree 


0033 
1033 
0039 


86.9* 

86.8 

81.4 


7.6* 
3.6* 
8.2* 


0.5 
1.2 
1.0 


0.8 
3.3 
1.3 


, 1.2 
1.8 
2.3 


1.9 
6.9 
2.6 


, 0.4* 
2.2 
0.7* 


0.8* 

0.0 

2.4 


Interruption and no 
degree 


0103 
0105 
0106 
0107 
0109 


79.6. 
76.1 
78.5 
' 72.1 
61.5* 


12.8 
8.6. 

1U.0 

11.9 
16.1* 


0.0 
0.8 

0.7 

0.6 


1.1 
1.2 

2.4 

1.9 


0.6 
3.0 

1 9 

1 i7 

2.8 
3.7* 


1.7 
3.3 
0.9 
2.6 
2.5 


2.7 
4.9* 
2.1 
3.6 

in m 
10.6" 


1.6 
2.1 
3.0 
4.0 

7 1 
Ji 1 


Delay and no degree 


'1001 
1002 
1003 
1009 


64.9* 
80.3 ' 
76.3 
66.0' 


15.5* 
10.9 
12.0 
12.6 


2.0* 
0.1 

„ 0.0 

1.1 


1.8 
1.0 
2.6 
0.9 


2.9* 
1.4 
3.0 
2.7 


3.2* 
1.4 
0.8 
3.6* 


4.6* 
2.2 
2.6 
5.9* 


5.1* 
2.6 
2.7 
7.1* 


Delay, interruption, 
and no degree 


1106 
1109 


64.8 
58.0* 


13.9 
13.0 


0.5 
1.5 


3.6* 
2.2 


2.2 
3.9* 


1.2 
1.5 


8.2* 
14.2* 


5.7* . 
5.7* 


All respondents ■ ■• 




77.8 


11.7 


0.9 


1,3 


1.7 


1.9 


2.3 


2.6 



(n = 16,450) 



NOTE: Pathway codes are presented In table 4.1. 

^Probability < .05 that the observed percentage would occur by chance. A chl-square test with 
separately for each cell, 



degree of freedom was calculated 



TAHIJ^ 5.4 



POSTSECONCiSiRY TRAINING BY TRANSITION PATTERN 
(PERCENTAGE DISTRIBLTTION WITHIN PATTERN) 
NLS YOUTH 





None 


aiT 


/Apprenticeship 


Other 


n 


No postsecondary 


92.5 


4.6 


1.8 


1.1 


2481 


All other patterns 


88.5 


4.4 


1.5 


5.7 


4579 
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delay and interruption. The most frequent type of training , OJT, 
was received with about equal frequency by followers of all 
transition patterns except those who received university degrees. 
Registered apprenticeship was most popular among those people who 
followed patterns involving attendance at vocational schools, 
whether or not a degree was obtained. Registered appr/ent ice ship 
was also popular among those who followed regression patterns, 
some of which may have involved attendance at vocational schools. 
This result would suggest that on the average across the country 
there is relatively close cooperation between postsecondary voca- 
tional schools and the business and labor organizations that man- 
age apprenticeship programs. Military training was received most 
often by those who followed patterns reflecting delays, interrup- 
tions, or both delays and interruptions. This result may be more 
a consequence of the definition of delay and interruption than of 
the fact that military training leads to more frequent delays or 
interruptions in subsequently pursuing postsecondary programs. 

We may summarize this brief look at training by noting four 
principal results. Some policy implications of those results are 
outlined in chapter 6. First, the overall frequency of formal 
training reported in these data seems to be less than research by 
ASTD would have led us to expect. Second, formal OJT is the 
dominant type of formal post-school training that workers 
receive. Five times as many respondents report it as. reported 
any of the other categories of training types. Third, the fre- 
quency of formal training is even lower among •those respondents 
who report no postsecondary education at all than it is in the 
rest of the sample. This result suggests that formal training 
may be a supplement to postsecondary education, but it is not a 
substitute for education, at least as employers currently operate 
in the United States. Finally, there is some evidence that mili- 
tary .obligations in the early 1970s may have had a disruptive 
effect on completion of pathways. But that issue would ' r equire a 
much more intensive look than we could give it here. Under cur- 
rent conditions, the effect of a military draft on educational 
development beyond high school is a moot question. 

. The Preparatory Role of Two-Year Colleges 

An issue that has attracted considerable attention recently 
is the question of whether or not community colleges are able to 
provide the means for less academically well prepared or inclined 
students to prepare themselves to compete at the four-year 
college or university level.* Breheman and Nelson (1981) have 
argued that they have not. If community colleges were performing 



*Clearly tHis is not the only function of canmunity colleges. 
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■his function well, Breneman and Nelson hypo thesize the likeli- 
lood of completing a four-year degree should not depend (other 
bhings being equal) on whether one starts post secondary education 
it a community college or at a university. However, if conmunity 
-olleges were not performing this function well, then among stu- 
dents aspiring to a four-year degree, the percentage who obtain 
four-year degrees should be smaller among those who start at com- 
Tvunity coll eges • than among those who start at four-year institu- 
tions. The community college experience may discourage . aspiring 
students fron continuing, 'or it may not be providing instruction 
that is good enough to raise the students' skills to a competi- 
tive level. In either case, the community colleges would be fail- 
ing to achieve one of their goals.. 

We cannot address this issue fully in this report. But the 
pathway concepts are relevant to, it and, with slight modifica- 
tions, may shed some light on it. Tables 5.5 and 5.6 contain the 
relevant data. 

As noted in chapter 1, the Breneman and Nelson analysis vms 
limited in .regard to the length of time considered and it did not 
consider the full pathway in contrasting experiences of two-year 
and four-year students. The data presented here use an addi- 
tional follow-up beyond those available to Breneman and Nelson, 
and those data reflect the entire pathway. The analysis tech- 
nique 'employed here is less sophisticated than Breneman and 
Nelson employed because building behavioral models of these 
choices is beyond the scope of this phase of study.* Although 
the comparisons do not control for all influences, they do con- 
trol for. what are probably the two most important determinants 
(or at least correlates) of four-year degree completion: aca- 
demic achievement in high school and educational aspirations. 

Selection, of the subsamples for making this comparison 
requires some careful thought. Even among those who aspire tcp 
graduation fron a four-year institution, those students who first 
attend two-year institutions may,, on the average, be less academ- 
ically able than those who start at four-year institutions. The 
data suggest that if this speculation is true, the community col- 
leges do not, for the average student who aspires to a university 
degree, overcome those deficiencies in ability. If the differ- 
ences in average ability are fundamental, it may be that no ins- 
titution or program of study could compensate for or eliminate 
the differences. The differences would then be inherent. This 
proposition is roughly tested in tables 5.5 and 5.6 by control- 
ling for high school achievement in addition to educational 



*As suggested by our remarks in chapter 1 on the Breneman and 
Nelson results, specif ication and estimation of such a model is 
formidable task. 
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TABLE 5.5 



TYPE OF 'DEGREE BY POSTSECONOARY AHENOANCE AND CLASS R'NK 
COLLEGE DEGREE ASPIRANTS AS HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 
NLS '72 



Degree by Class Rank: Upper Half (Percent of Rox) Degree by Class Rank; Loner Half (Percent of Row) 
Vocational/ 4-YBar , Vocational/ ' 4-Year 





(n) 


None 


2- Year Only 


4-Year 


Only 


(n) 


None 


2- Year Only 


4- Year 


uni y 




(2,8M) 


32 


8 


60 


55 


(2,423) ■ 


56 , 


12. 


32 


28 


Start at: vocational 


(185) 


,58* 


25* 


16* 


9» 


(347) 


76*' 


19* 


6* 


4* 


Start at: communl'ty col lege 


(84) 


85* 


6 


8* 




(189) 


83* 


II 


6» 


4*. 


Start at: university 


(2,499) 


27* 


6« 


66 


61* 


(1,776) 


48* 


10 




VI* 


Attended community col lege 


(555) 


46 


■ ,21 


33 


22 


(787) 


65 


19 


16 


II 


Start at:- vocational 


(46) 


45 


38« 


I7« 


2» 


(83) 


72 


22 


6* 


' >3* 


Start at: ccminiJnlty college 


(84) 


95* 


8* 


8» 


5» 


(189) 


83* 


II* 


6* 


4* 


Start at: university 


(404) 


36« 


22 


41 


28* 


(464) 


55* 


22 


23 


16* 


Attended coffnunlty college and 






















University 


(503) 


41 


23 


36 


24 


(652) 


59 


21 


19 


13 


Start at: vocational 


(46) 


45 


38* 


17* 


2* 


(83) 


72 


22 


6» 


3* 


Start at: community college 


(38) 


71* 


13 


I7», 


II 


(78) 


62 


23 


15 


9 


Start at: university 


(404) 


36 


22 


41 


28 


(464) 


55 


22 


23 


16 


Attended only university 


(1,883) 


24 


" 2 


74 


70 


(1,129) 


43 


5 


51 


48 



NOTE: Total n for each attendance category Includes categories not shown separately (usually starting at an undefined Institution), 
Except for rounding error, None, Vocatlonal/2-Year, and 4-Year columns add to 100 percent In any row. On any line, the fraction of 
respondents earning Vocatlonal/2-Year degrees Is the sum of the Vocatlona 1/2- Year Only category and the difference between 4-Year an^ 
4-Year Only categories. A * shows cells for which a chl-square test shows significantly at .05 level more or fewer cases than would 
predicted by chance alone within that attendance category (such as attended any postsecondary). 
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TABLE 5,6 



TYPE OF DEGREE BY POSTSECONDARY AHENOANCE AND APTITUDE TEST SCORE 
COLLEGE DEGREE ASP IRANTS AS m SCHOOL SEN I (HS 
NLS '72 



Degree by Test Score: High [Percent of Row) Degree by Test Score: Middle or Low [Percent of Ron) 





(n) 


tone 


Vocational// 
2- Year On}( 
/ 


4-Year 


4-Year 

Oniy 

y 


(n) 


None 


"ocational/ 
2- Year Onlv 


4- Year, 


4-Year 

Only 






















Attended any postseconddry 


(2,737) 


33 


7 


60 


56 


(2,956) 


54 


13 


33 


28 


Start at: vocational 


(166) 


65* 


I8« ^ 


17 


11* 


(381) 


70* 


23* 


6* 


3* 


Start at: caivnunlty college 


(78) 


77* 


12 


, 11 


10* 


(200) 


85* 


9 


6* 


3* 


Start at: university 


(2,444) 


28* 


6 


65 


6I*_ 


(1,905) 


46* 


11 


45 


37* 


Attended community college 


(5J5) 


46 


20 


34 


24 


(849) 


64 


20 


17 


10 


Start at: vocational 


(44) 


56 


27 


17 


7* 


(88) 


64 


29* 


7* 


2* 


Start at: cofrmunlty college 


(78) 


' 77* 


12 


11 


10' 


(200) 


35» 




6* 


3* 


Start at: university 


(398) 


37* 


21 


41 


29* 


(503) 


54* 


22 


24 


15* 


Attended community college and 






















University 


(492) 


42 


22 


36 


26 


(708) 


58 


22 


20 


12 


Start at: vocational 


(44) 


56 


27 


17 


7* 


(88) 


64 


29 


7 


2» 


Start at: codimunlty college 


(40) 


58 


20 


22 


19 


(81) 


69 


16 


14 


7 


Start at: university 


(398) 


37 


21 


42 


29 


(503) 


54 


22 


24 


• ^ 15* 


Attended only university 


(1,846) 


24 


2 


73 


70 


? 


41 


5 


53 


49 



NOTE:- Total n for each attendance category includes categories not shown separately (usually starting at an undefined Institution), 
Except for rounding error, None, Vocatlonat/2-Year, and 4- Year columns add to 100 percent In any row. On any line, the fraction of 
respondents earning Vocatlonal/2-Year degrees Is the sum of the Vocatlona 1/2- Year Only category and the difference berween 4-Year and 
4-Year Only categories. A * shows cells for which a chl-square test shows significantly at ,05 level foore or fewer cases than would be 
predicted by chance alone within that attendance category (such as attended any postsecondary). 
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aspirations. The tables partition the sample by two indicators 
of high school academic achievement, class rank and composite 
aptitude test scores (for tests taken as seniors) . a 

'Tie data generally reinforce the Breneman and Nelson posi- 
tion. Among students who expect as seniors to earn a four-year 
college degree and who subsequently attend any postsecondary 
institution, those v/ho start at four-year institutions are sig- 
nificantly more likely than those who start at other institutions 
to ach^ieve their goal of at least earning the four-year degree. 
Those who start at fonr-year institutions are between four and 
six times as likely as those who start at two-year institutions 
to earn a four-year degree within seven years of their high 
school graduation. They are more than twice as likely to earn 
any kind of degree. ITiis relationship holds with controls for 
achievement and aspirations. Interestingly, among students who 
ranked in the top third of their high school class, those who 
start vocational, business, or trade schools are more likely even 
than those vAio start at two-year institutions to earn the four- 
year degree. Even students who started at four-year institutions 
but at some point attended two-year institutions were more likely 
than those who started at two-year institutions to earn four-year 
degrees. 

One might argue that the comparison just offered is unbal- 
anced. As noted previously, the lower proportion of community 
college starters who achieve four-year degrees may be attribut- 
able in part to their academic preparation being too poor to 
allow them to gain admission to a four-year institution. That 
possibility can be controlled for by looking only at those stu- 
dents who attend both two-year and four-year institutions. The 
percentage in this subsample who earn four-year degrees after 
starting at community colleges is higher than for any of the 
other subsamples of conmunity college, starter s , but it still is 
less than the fraction of degree earners among those who start at 
four-year institutioris . Even considering only those students who 
start at four-year institutions but at some point attend two-year 
institutions, they are nearly twice as likely to get a four-year 
degree as are those within this subsample who started at two-year 
institutions. 

Overall, these data from Class of '72 tend to support the 
Brenannan and Nelson criticism that community or junior colleges 
serve poorly as stepping stones to a four-year degree for the 
less academically able students. It does nftt, of course, reflect 
on the other goals for which conmunity colJ.eges were established. 
But it does suggest that the progression paths that we have ana- 
lyzed here that flow through two-year institutions to four-year 
institutions should be considered carefully by students, parents, 
counselors, and providers of financial aid before they are em- 
barked upon. Either the vocational schools or the universities 
are likely to offer better chances to follow patterns that lead 



to a credential. But this conclusion is tentative at best, 
more rigorous investigation is planned for the next phase of 
s tud y . 



A 

this 



The Utility of the Patterns 

Because the conclusions reached above are quite tentative 
and are based on preliminary analyses ' using techniques that are 
not as rigorous as one would eventually like to apply, we will 
not repeat the conclusions here. Instead it is useful to note 
some of the problems as well as some of the advantages that these 
preliminary analyses suggest are associated with the use' of the 
transition patterns as we have defined them. 

The principal advantage of using the patterns is that they 
identify the key aspects of the postsecondary educational experi- 
ences of the respondents. The most troublesome omission is the 
lack of an indicator of postsecondary field of study. As the 
patterns were defined", they can be aggregated over any one of the 
concepts or any combination of the concepts to address relevant 
policy issues. For example, one can ask whether delays are more 
or less likely to impede getting a degree when they are accom- 
panied by interruptions. Or one can ask whether all patterns 
involving attendance at four-year institutions are significantly 
different frcm all patterns involving attendance at only two-year 
institutions. Furthermore, the aggregation can be very flexible 
once each case is assigned to a pattern. Many different issues 
can be considered quickly with a relatively simple change in the 
aggregation of patterns. 

When the patterns are used for analysis, however, two main 
problems seem to arise. First, analysis at the level of indi- 
vidual patterns is difficult. When analyzing occupations, for 
example, analysis at the patterns level tended to fragment the 
data, making it difficult to apply standard statistical tech- 
niques, to many of the combinations of occupation and individual 
pattern . 

Second, the consideration of issues raised by Breaeman and 
Nelson highlighted a problem in the classification of individuals 
who attend more than one type of postsecondary institution. Our 
classification into progression, regression, or mixture sequences 
emphasized 'purposef ulness and progressive intellectual develop- 
ment. But, in combining progression sequences with attendance at 
one type of institution (for example, combining 0035, progres- 
sions leading to a four-year degree, with 0033, four-year degree 
while attending only four-year institutions) and regression and 
mixture sequences with undefined sequences, some of those 
distinctions are lost. Moreover, for some policy issues (the 
Brenennan-Nelson question is a good example), the specific types 
and sequences of institutions attended are the most important 
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concern. Our classification of sequences obscures that detail in 
the attendance sequence. 

Ttiese problems suggest that future research involving the 
patterns should initially maintain the disaggregation into indi- 
vidual patterns at as fine a level as possible until preliminary 
examination of the data suggests the directions aggregation might 
usefully take. These preliminary, analyses also suggest to us 
that our definitions of sequences may require some rethinking. 
It may be best to fragment the data still further so that aggre- 
gation of patterns may be more flexible. For instance, it may be 
best to divide the current mixture sequence into its components 
showing attendance at four-year and two-year schools, attendance 
at four-year and vocational schools, attendance at two-year ana 
vocational schools, and attendance at all three types of institu- 
tions. Aggregation could come later in the analysis as the 
possible relationships to be emphasized begin to sort themselves 
out. It is this kind of question concerning pattern specifica- 
tion that will require some additional thought before proceeding 
with next year's research. 
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CHAPTER 6 



THE PATHWAYS, THEIR FOLLOWERS, AND THEIR IMPACT 



The data reviewed provided a large body of information about 
the kind and description of the pathways that are followed by the 
majority of young people who graduate from high school. The dis- 
cussion of pathway impact is preliminary, however, because this 
phase of the study was limited to identifying and describing the 
pathways and those who follow them. There are three kinds of 
impact that may be addressed within this study; others will be 
the substance of the next phase. Those that may be addressed are 
the apparent sorting into the pathways by race, gender, high 
school ach ievement , and opportun i ty ; the success of people who 
follow the various pathways in obtaining a credential; and the 
occupation into which the pathways lead. 

One general cone 1 us ion that is immed: ately apparent is that 
there is no "average" pathway . The largest single group of path- 
ways in the Class of '72 is not the most desirable if achieving a 
credential is the objective. (Over one-third of the respondents 
did not complete a degree after starting a pathway in postsecond- 
ary education.) This group is reduced somewhat in the NLS Youth, 
but perhaps because those who at the most recent interview were 
successfully continuing degree-leading pathways were counted as 
achievers of degrees. Thus there appears to be high importance 
for policy considerations in the large numbers of youths who 
begin but do not complete a degree leading pathway. Subsequent 
analysis of the labor mr^rket and other consequences of these 
uncompleted pathways will better inform the policymakers of the 
consequences of the selected pathways to these young people. 

The two surveys used in the study differ in regard to the 
proportions of respondents successfully completing degrees or not 
engaging in postsecondary education at all, but it is safe to say 
that nearly equal proportions follow these two different routes 
(roughly one-fourth in each in the Class of '72 sample and one- 
third in each in the NLS Youth). Until the consequences of the 
pathways are determined, policy considerations must be limited to 
the possible sorting effects of individual characteristics into 
different pathways. 

Among these, going to work is the predominate activity 
undertaken during interruptions, thus introducing a major sorting 
element, and one that characterizes a large proportion of the 
noncredent ialing pathways. Working is consistent with the em- 
phasis on economic factors as one of the major reasons for inter- 
ruptions. There is little evidence, however, that interrupting 
education solely to have a family is a pattern any longer, and " 
interruptions are similar for both sexes. 
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Opportunity 



The opportunity to attend a nearby facility appears to in- 
crease the likelihood of following a pathway that includes such 
an institution. Those living in the West, an area well supplied 
with community colleges, most often include such schools in their 
pathways and experience the results of such pathways. Although 
lack of an available school is not often cited in the entire sam- 
ple as a reason for not pursuing postsecondary education, it may 
be relevant in some cases. In particular, small ccmmunities have 
more than their share of those respondents with no postsecondary 
education, perhaps reflecting the lack of opportunity. 
Vocational pathways are also more frequently followed in small 
communities. In contrast, four-year college attendance is r3la- 
tively more frequent for ^-liose in the large cities than for the 
sample as a whole. 

The interpretation that differences in pattern by corimunity 
size reflect lack of available., facilities in small communities 
would be consistent with infrequent mention of availability if 
the people are accustomed to the lack of available facilities and 
adjust their aspirations accordingly. That is, lack of facili- 
ties may lead people in small communities to convince themselves 
early that they do not need education beyond high school or that 
their priority goal should be to earn money as soon as possible. 

Another aspect of opportunity is socioeconomic. People from 
low SES backgrounds are more likely not to undertake- postsecond- 
ary education. In contrast, those wTth high SES rarely fall in 
that pathway and are overr epr esented in the four-year college 
pathways. Vocational pathways are also not the choice for the 
high SES, group. The community colleges seem to serve proportion- 
ately more of the middle SES group. 

The presence of dependents while the respondents were 
seniors in high school did not have one of the traditionally 
expected effects. While having dependents was associated with 
greater proportional frequency in the no-post secondary education 
path, men and women were affected about equally. Also, among 
respondents who had dependents whil'^ in high school^, the propor- 
tion who followed four-year college pathways were similar ^or ^ 
both sexes. These proportions were less than expected if having 
dependents had no impact. But dependents do appear to confine 
those responsible for them to a more limited number of pathways. 
The vocational and community college pathways seemed to serve 
them according to expectations. 



Gender and Race/Ethnic Origin 

Gender has a variety of influences on pathway chosen. 
Within gender, race has some effect, but the race differences are 
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similar for both men and women. Vocational school and four-year 
college pathways show differences in selection by men and women. 
Delay in entering appears less damaging for men in terms of com- 
pletion, but this effect is neutral for^ black men. Canmunity 
college frequently does not lead to degrees for Hispanic men, and 
relatively few Hispanic women received four-year degrees. White 
men are quite likely to continue education after a degree, while 
white women do not deviate from^ expectations in any pathway. 
Thus, the data produced in this study illustrate some of the 
.mechanisms through which the effects of race/ethnic origin oper- 
ate for differential consequences. These consequences appear 
less favorable for minorities than for the majority. 



Aspirations and Locus of ^Control 



Although high aspirations are frequently unrealized, those 
who hold them are much more likely to follow a pathway that leads 
to a credential . If aspirations are below some level of post- 
secondary educational attainment, then it is unlikely that the 
higher level will be reached. Therefore, high aspirations should 
be encouraged if maximum individual development is to be real- 
ized. Those who aspire to higher goals, and who also begin a 
pathway that leads toward the achievement of that aspiration are 
more likely to express confidence in their ability to influence 
what happens to them, as reflected in higher scores on the scale 
of locus of control. Those who are undecided or who have chosen 
a lower level of edi^cational attainment tend to attribute the 
control of theii j^ives to forces outside themselves. 



Who Influences the Educational Decision? 



Both aspirations and locus of control are internal percep- 
tions of individuals, perceptions that may be influenced by 
others. Among those others are parents, peers, teachers, coun- 
selors, and older friends. Parents and older friends have some 
positive influence on the decision to enter four-year pathways. 
Teachers are seen as influencing such pathways, but not as much 
as parents. Pathways with lower-level termination points are 
more influenced by peers and less influenced by parents and 
teachers. However, the strongest reported influence upon the 
decision is that of each individual. Nearly three- fourths of the 
sample reported that they had a very important role in their 
decision. But those who entered early terminating pathways were 
less likely to report a, high level of self-influence. 



Achievement and High School Curriculum 

Entry into the various pathways differs in pronounced ways 
in association with achievement in high school and with high 
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school curriculum. In general, the higher the achievement level 
in high school, the higher the educational 1 evel completed . 
Those who follow university pathways but do not achieve degrees 
are also very close in high school achievement to those with two- 
year degrees. The next highest average is obtained by those who 
complete, a vocational degree. Those who attempt no postsecondary 
education are the lowest in high school achievement . 

The curriculum followed in high school shows similar pat- 
terns.*' Vocational students ar^ more likely than those frcm other 
curricula to attend postsecondary vocational schools. In the 
Class of '12 data, general students are more likely than voca- 
tional students to enter two- or 'four-year pathways. This pat- 
tern is replaced in the NLS Youth data by a trend on the part of 
general students to dominate in the no-post secondary and no- 
degree pathways. The high school vocational students continue, 
however/ to be the predominate completers of vocational post- 
secondary degrees. In both samples, following academic high 
school programs lead to the more, extended postsecondary pathways. 



One set of consequences of the pathways that may be consid- 
ered in this study is the occupations into which the pathways 
lead. As expected, the lower-skilled craft and service jobs are 
predominantly the outcomes of the no-postsecondary pathway. Two- 
year degree pathways lead frequently into, professional/technical ^ 
occupations, but particularly so if there is at least some four- 
year college work in the sequence. Vocational degree pathways 
often lead to prof essional/ technical and craft occupations, 
including engineering technician, health technician, and some 
lower-level health professions, and computer-related professions. 
An alternative route for both health and engineering technicians, 
in addition to the vocational pathway, is a four-year interrupted 
program ;that does not result in a degree. The higher-level 
prof essional/ technical positions are pr edcxninantly the result of 
four-year pathways. 

The primary fom of training is on-the-job training (OJT) . 
Although it is five times more frequently reported than any other 
form of training, it still is reported by only about 12 percent 
of the population. Unfortunately, it is reported slightly less 
often by those who might need it most, the no-postsecondary 
group. Training therefore appears to be an area in need of 
attention, both frcm the standpoint of both providing human ser- 
vice and improving the nation's industrial base. 



Occupation and Training 
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Posts econdary Specialization 



The pathways are also differentiated in expected ways among 
the fields of study or specialization. Three interesting excep- 
tions are education, engineering / and other professions. Those 
who specialize in education frequently take postdegree- work not 
necessarily leading to further degrees. Engineering specialists 
frequently follow mixed-sequence pathways and those with inter- 
ruptions. Postdegree work understandably characterizes many 
other professions, BCisiness specialization shows the greatest 
variety of pathways. It is frequently not the first choice by 
those who pursue it but rather serves as a fall-back specialty or 
as an aid in advancement in another field. 



Immediate Recommendations 

This paper began with a statement about policymaking in a 
society that values freedom of choice. It functions through 
encouraging, individuals to choose an efficient course of action 
leading to a desired goal or outcome. The interpretations of the 
findings reported herein will be influenced by the idea embodied 
in that statement. The interpretations will be limited, however, 
by the preliminary nature of the work reported here. The major 
ramifications of the consequences of following the different 
pathways have not yet been determined. Nevertheless, there are 
some obvious areas that call for immediate policy attention. 



Post-High School Training 

Nearly one-fifth of the members of nation's population in 
the early working years report that they receive virtually no 
additional oformal job training after high school, either on the 
job or elsewhere. They are also the group that reports the least 
sense of control over their own lives. The kinds of jobs they 
hold are among the least stable and least rewarding. This share 
of the population needs to be encouraged to expand its skills, 
improve its sense of efficacy, and thereby increase its own well- 
being. Federal, state, and local policymakers must reaffirm 
longstanding commitments to this goal and look for ways to bring 
about progress in these directions. 



I nco mplete Pathways 

Another area for policy consideration is the number of youmj 
people who start a pathway leading to a degree but do not com- 
plete it. Depending upon which sample one examines, between one- 
fourth and one-third of the young adult population falls in this 
category of pathways. The consequences of these pathways have 
not been examine^i in the research, reported here. That will be 
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the subject of the next phase of this research. However, other 
studies have found, and there is at least some evidence ^ere,^ 
that iob status is a partial function of obtaining a credential 
Irl therefore, dropping out before completion may well be a 
dft;i^ert:?::;nt. '?n 'addition, the reasons for ^-PPj^g out m_ay 
reflect a traumatic and defeating experience for the young per 
son, with possible long-term detrimental consequences. There- 
fore ^liSmakers should consider ways to reduce the incidence 
of f;iS? starts while preserving the utilities of nondegree post- 
secondary learning directed toward other goals. 

0 

Transition Decision Making 

This recommendation suggests three other areas in which 




stu^enrs^re^rt bri^rinflue-^^ by counselors in their high 
schools! reason!, are not well documented, but the _ counseling 

sys?m Is apparently not working according to expectations In a 
contSt of maximum individual choice, the counseling system 
should include incentives toward maximizing the information 
available to the student and assisting each student in interpret- 
ing thl^ information and incorporating it into the transition 
decision . 

Those students who report that friends exert a powerful 
influence on their postsecondary plans pose an interesting prob- 
for any policy Sat attempts to influence those choices. It 
s^Ls to sug^st ^hat one of the best ways ^° , 
youthful person is to influence other young people. ^This pre 
icription is beset by the familiar problems of tautology: it 
IppeKs thit the best way to influence young f 
standably, to influence young people. Perhaps the message is 
tharJt is unnecessary for policy to reach all young people in 
any one envfron^ent. wiS recent attempts to break the cycle 

of peer pressure on drug involvement in high schools the best 
fpp^Sach^o influencing r»stsecondary choices ^^^^ J^-^^^f ^^^^^^ 
c^tudents may be to influence the choices among the leaders witnin 
various grS^ps. The problem with that approach is that it dis- 
reqa?ds the principle that individuals should make their own 
dSSslons Ld should be treated by school personnel as individual 
people, not as members of an undifferentiated group. 



Attempts to influence college attendance decisions must be 
made e arty if the objective is to influence the _ decisions of most 
Students.' Nearly haJf of the sample said ^^^Vf/ ^fnth'a?ade 
college attendance were made before or during the tenth grade, 
^is fact implies (if it is replicated with more recent data) 

if the objective of policy is to discourage people from 
a^^ending traSZtSnll ^cad'^ic^nstitut ions apd encourage them to 
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obtain an alternative postsecondary education, such encouragement 
must begin early. Nearly 80 percent of those who get university 
degrees reported that the decision to attend was made before or 
during the tenth grade. On the other hand, if policy seeks to 
encourage attendance or influence decisions, it must 'be recog- 
nized that a substantial fraction of students do not make up 
their minds until twelfth grade. It would appear that there is 
substantial room for marginal effects on the postsecondary deci- 
sions of this group. 

For all groups of students, attempts to" influence choices 
should be., addressed directly to parents. Teachers and counselors 
have an influence, but for the majority of students they are less 
influential than parents; in particular, their influence is 
slight on those who aspire to experiences other than a university 
degree or to those with no aspirations at all for postsecondary 
education. 

Program quality . A second area for policy consideration is 
the quality of program and instruction at the postsecondary 
level. In other studies, a frequently reported but inadequately 
documented cause of early pathway termination is poor instruc- 
tion. Incentives that encourage instructional improvement, espe- 
cially in the early postsecondary years^ might very well pay off 
in reducing involuntary pathway termination. 

Unanswered questions . The third area for policymakers Lo 
consider is the continuing lack of appropriate information on 
certain critical issues. We do not know why many young people 
delay decisions in perso-fially costly ways, follow a pathway that 
does not produce a credential, or do not use counseling re- 
sources. We only know that these things happen. We also do not 
know what the outcomes of the transition pathways are in most 
areas of interest. Consequently, policymakers need to provide 
the necessary incentives to search for answers to these and other 
relevant questions. Support is particularly important at the 
federal level, because most of these questions need answers that 
are generalizable to the nation. 

E^uity^. Policy has already addressed . the inequalities that 
seem to be associated with gender, race, ethnic origin, and SES. 
These data show that as far as transition pathways are concerned, 
the inequities still exist. Until the consequences of the path- 
ways in terms of labor market effects and general quality of life 
are known, specific recommendations for changes in policy do not 
appear to be appropriate. it is evident, however, that the poli- 
cies -cannot be simple but must attack the problem from" a variety 
of perspectives. For example, the sorting effect on pathway fol- 
lowed is different for Hispanics than for blacks. Further study 
ot this question is needed. 
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It must be emphasized again that these recommendations are 
based upon preliminary and tentative findings. The next phase of 
the study may well show^that the simple bivariate tables conceal 
rather than reveal some ' important consequences of following cer- 
tain pathways for certain groups of people. /These recommenda- 
tions will be carefully reviewed when that sm^y is complete. 
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TABLE A-1 



NIWBER a-' INTERRUPTIONS BY PAHERN AND REASON 
RESPONDEt;rS WITH -ANY POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION 
CLASS OF '?2 



Not In Labor Force 



Emp l oyed 



Transition 
Pattern 



Not Identified 



H 
10 



OOii 
0019 
0022 
0029 
0033 
0039 
0083 
0093 
OiOl 
0102 
0103 
0105 
0106 
0107 
0109 
0111 
0119 
0122 
0129 
0133 



0193 
1011 
1019 
1022 
1029 
1033 
1039 
1093 
1101 
1102 
1103 
1105 
1106 
1107 
1109 

nil 

1119 
1122. 
1129 
1133 
1139 
1193 



46 
19 
14 
35 
30 
37 
60 
2 
8 
4 
4 



taemaker Other tonanaker Other ftmemaker Other Military Total Percent 
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9S 
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10 
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91 
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■ 1 
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0 
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4 
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1, 
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A 
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A 
•t 


A 
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1 
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104 
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2 
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3 


38 




4 

1 


9 


19 


2 


6 


13 


224 


5 


4 


6 


6 


8 


7 


142 


16 


3 


28 


. 42 


■5 


40 


52 


569 


31 


4 


12 


21 


4 


24 


32 


330 


27 


10 


17 


28 


6 


34 


25 


353 


85 




1 




2 




2 






3 


5 


1 


8 


5 


54 


4 




2 






1 


6 






2 


5 




3 


5 


63 


10 




2 


13 




3 


2 


87 






5 


14 




5 


6 


137 


4 




3 


11 


1 


5 


6 


61 


2 



7 
4 
1 
6 
6 
3 
10 



1 
2 
2 
1 

10 
13 



2 
2 
2 

15 
4 
13 



1 
9 
2 
7 
17 
16 
6 

25 



16: 



il 19 ^J.8 



29? „ 
4.9 



397 
6,6 



10 



9 

12 
43 
36 
27 
59 
114 
69 
119 



7 
2 
12 
2 

415'. 
69.1 



23 
24 
8 
71 



. 3 



376 
6.2 



19 
183 

32 
210 
405 
317 

84 
608 
132 

51 
282 
190 
770 
454 
558 
5 

80 
9 

88 
107 
171 
89 



2 

12 

13 

12 

15 
114 

65 

54 
145 
217 
128 
313 

3 

16 

7 

18 

2 

22 

3' 

6017 
100.0 



0.3 
3.0 
0.5 
3.5 
6.7 
5.3 
1.4 
10.1 
2.2 
0.8 
4.7 
3.2 
12.8 
7.5 
9.3 
0.1 
1.3 
0.1 
1.5 
1.8 
2.8 
1,5 
0.0 
0.2 
0.0 
0.2 
0.2 
0.2 
0.2 
1.9 
1.1 
0.9 
2.4 
3.6 
2.1 
5.2 
0.0 
0.3 
0.1 
0.3 
0.0 
0.4 
0.0 

100.0 
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TABLE A- 2 



CENSUS CODES IN OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS 
IN TABLE 4.33 



Occupational Group 



Census Code 



T 



Computer 
Professional 
Health professional 
Miscellaneous technical 
Health technicial 
Eng i neer 

Engineeririg technician 
Manager 
Sales 
Secretary 
Office machine 
Clerical 

Other craft 

Apparal crafts 
Cop.'' truction crafts 

Heavy equipment operative 
Painter 

Mechanical repair 
Skilled equipment craft 



3, 4, 5, 172 

1, 2, 24-56, 86-145, 174-195 

61-76 

163-173 

80-85 

6-23 

150-162 

201-245 

260-280 

364, 370-372, 376, 391 
341-355 

301-340, 356-363, 365-369, 373-375, 
377-390, 392-399 

401-404, 444, 501, 514, 525, 540, 
545, 575 

425, 542, 551, 563 

410, 415, 420, 421, 440, 445, 520, 
522, 534, 546, 560 

412, 424, 436, 455, 456 

510, 512, 543 

470-473, 475, 480-486, 492, 495 

405, 413, 422, 426, 434, 435, 442, 
443, 446, 453, 502, 503, 505, 506, 
515, 516, 530, 533, 535, 550, 551 
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TABLE A-2 (Continued) 



Occupa t ional Group 



Census Code 



Inspector 
Electrical craft 
Machinist/ tool & die 
Craft apprentice 

Construct ion opera t ive 
Transport opera t ive 
La borer 

Machine operative 
Other operative 
Farmer 

Farm laborer 
Cleaning service 
Food service 
Health service 
Personal service 
Protect ive service 
Private household 
Unknown 



441, 450, 452, 610 
430-433, 552, 554 
454, 461, 561 

411, 416, 423, 462, 474, 491, 504, 
511, 521, 5 23, 531, 536, 562, 571, 
572 

601, 603, 614, 615, 640, 641 

701-715 

740-785 

611-613, 621, 62 2, 626, 63 5, 64 5, 
650-653, 656, 660, 662-666, 670-674, 
680, 681 , 690, 692 

60 2, 60 4, 60 5, 62 0, 623-62 5, 63 0, 
631, 633, 634, 636, 642-644, 661, 
694, 6.95 

801, 802 

821-824 

901-903 

910-916 

921-926 

931-954 

960-965 

980-992 

995 
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